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UNIVERSITY STUDY OF LABOR. 


By C. H. OPDAHL, 


Student, State University of North Dakota. 


O OUR universities give organized 
labor a square deal? Is the teach- 
ing biased in favor of the em- 
ployers and capitalists? I do not 
know what obligations some 

schools may feel toward the employing 
class, but, as a student, I wish to give a 
frank statement concerning the attitude of 
one university toward union labor. I can 
only speak for my own school, but I can 
speak accurately for it. I believe it is 
typical, but that I leave to the reader. 

In describing the course on labor prob- 
lems the catalog of the university says: 
‘“This course is devoted. to labor organiza- 
tions, their history, principles, methods, 
and tendencies. Representative cases are 
selected for special study. The work con- 
sists of lectures, library work, and weekly 
reports on labor topics. Students in this 
course are required to make liberal use of 
the so-called capitalistic and the labor press. 
There are kept on file American /ndustries 
(for the employers), AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST (for the unions), and about thirty 
other typical journals representing the side 
of labor or capital.’’ 

By this it can be seen that the main ob- 
ject of the course is to study the history, 
principles, methods, and tendencies of labor 
organizations, and the effort is made to 
have the student see them from the points 
of view of labor, capital, and the public. 
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At the beginning of the course a few 
current issues are brought before the stu- 
dert. Some of these are: Jurisdictional 
disputes; limiting the output; incorpora- 
tion of unions; closed and open shop; pick- 
eting; boycotting; union labels; position 
of the strike-breaker; use of militia in 
strikes; organized labor’s attitude towards 
politics; socialism; attitude towards tem- 
perance, the church, the courts. 

These issues are some of the most im- 
portant things that confront lal or today, 
and they are constantly kept in mind 
throughout the entire course. It is the ob- 
ject to form, as far as possible, some definite 
conclusions of our own concerning these 
problems. 

The work is divided into three parts: 
(a) Lectures and outside reading; (4) text 
and case work; (c) labor press. The lec- 
tures are given by the instructors two days 
in the week and notes are taken. The 
lectures include such things as the early 
history of labor organizations, their func- 
tions, policies, methods, and legality, 
woman and child labor, strikes, boycotts, 
picketing, union label, employers’ organ- 
izations, employers’ liability, trade agree- 
ments, the economic justification of labor 
unions. A few things receive special at- 
tention, such as the Lemieux act of Can- 
ada. The lectures seemsympathetic towards 
labor. 
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The outside reading consists of four 
hours’ reading each week from works 
bearing on the subject-matter of the 
lectures. This reading is done from such 
sources as ‘‘United States Industrial Com- 
mission Report,’ ‘‘Bulletins of Depart- 
ment of Labor,’’ reports of various bodies 
such as National Civic Federation, National 
Association of Manufacturers, and conven- 
tions of American Federation of Labor. 
Books such as ‘‘Hunter’s Poverty,’’ ‘‘Webb, 
Trade Unions;’’ ‘‘Mitchell, Organized 
Labor;’’ ‘‘Ely, LaborMovement;”’’ ‘‘Warne, 
Coal Mine Workers;’’ ‘‘Kelley, Some Ethical 
Gains Through Legislation;’’ ‘‘Addams, 


Newer Ideals of Peace;’’ ‘‘Adams and 
Sumner, Labor Problems,’’ and many 
others. Notes are taken on these readings 


and the main points preserved in a per- 
manent note-book. 

The second part of the course is the case 
work. The ‘‘case book’’ (as a lawyer would 
say) is ‘“Trade Unionism and Labor Prob- 
lems’’ by Prof. John R. Commons. This 
gives an account of typical cases of labor 
troubles, conditions, and court decisions, 
and endeavors, as far as possible, to show 
by concrete. cases the results of different 
measures and policies. Thus we try to get 
at the facts. 

The third and most important part of 
the work is the reading of the capital and 
the labor press. By reading one or more 
papers each week and giving a report in 
class on them, the student comes into very 
close touch with the labor organizations 
and the employers’ organizations, and so 
learns the methods and policies of both. 
However, fewer of the employers’ papers 
are read, and they do not seem to have as 
much influence on the student as the labor 
press. The labor papers vary a great deal 
in tone and make-up. Some are disappoint- 
ing; some are satisfying. Too many are 
filled with ideas rather than facts. Some 
of them are extremely radical, and some are 
quite conservative. Most of them are neat, 
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well printed, and are interesting as papers 
or magazines. Among the best are: AMEr- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST, Railway Conductor, 
Typographical Journal and The Coasi 
Seamen’s Journal. These are by no means 
the only good magazines, but they rank 
among the highest. They are sound, con- 
servative, informing, and interesting. 

There are also a few radical papers, and 
perhaps among the foremost are the Brauer 
Zeitung and the Miners’ Magazine. They 
are both interesting, but many of their 
articles do not seem strictly sound as to 
logic and fact. All the papers advocate the 
union label. 

These journals do not, of course, deal with 
problems at present confronting the student, 
but they do bring him into sympathy with 
the laborer’s cause. They help the student 
see both sides of the question. The public 
press does not often give a correct interpre- 
tation of labor union activity. The ordi- 
nary newspaper prints the sensational news 
about the rashest actions committed during 
strikes, and the alleged spectacular and the 
dramatic doings of organized labor without 
giving a correct perspective of the whole. 

After completing this course on labor 
problems the student can hardly help draw- 
ing the conclusion that labor unions are 
necessary; they help the laborer improve 
his working conditions and raise his 
standard of living. They help secure favor- 
able legislation, especially in regard to 
woman and child labor. They do not tend 
to produce strikes, but if strikes are de- 
clared they tend to conduct them in a calm, 
business-like way. The labor unions have 
come to stay. If the present unions were 
crushed today, they would appear tomorrow 
in some other form. 

This, then, is the course in labor problems 
given in my own university, and the con- 
clusions reached by myself, without pres- 
sure from my instructor. I ask, then, in 
all fairness, does not labor get a square 
deal from such a course in the university? 
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PROTECT THE WORKMAN. 


By JOHN MITCHELL. 


. ERTAIN steamship companies are 
bringing to this port many immi- 
grants whose funds are manifestly 
inadequate for their proper sup- 
port until such time as they are 

likely to obtain profitable employment. 
Such action is improper and must cease. 
In the absence of a statutory provision, no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down as to 
the amount of money an immigrant must 
bring with him, but in most cases it will 
be unsafe for immigrants to arrive with less 
than $25 besides railroad ticket to destina- 
tion; while in many cases they should have 
more. They must, in addition, of course, 
satisfy the authorities that they will not 
become charges upon either public or 
private charity.’’ 

No official bulletin upon the subject of 
immigration has attracted more attention 
or caused more discussion than that issued 
under date of June 28, 1909, by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration at the port of 
New York, from which the above excerpt 
is taken. It is both interesting and signifi- 
cant to observe the expressions of approval 
and disapproval of the principle laid down 
by Commissioner Williams for the guidance 
of prospective immigrants and the steam- 
ship companies through whose instrumen- 
tality large numbers of aliens are induced to 
leave the countries of their nativity and 
and seek temporary or permanent homes 
upon our shores. 

While this article is written from the 
standpoint of a wage-earner, the subject is 
approached from the view-point of an 
American, because, fundamentally, no 
governmental policy can be of permanent 
value to the wage-earners as such that is 
not beneficial to our country and all our 
people. And it is because a high standard 
of living and a progressive improvement in 
the conditions of life and labor among work- 
ingmen are essential to the prosperity of the 
whole people, that the wage-earners believe 
in a reasonable and effective regulation of 
immigration. 

The commissioner at the port of New 
York, in serving timely notice upon steam- 
ship companies, and indirectly upon the 





people of the Old World, that ‘‘in most 
cases it will be unsafe for immigrants to 
arrive with less than $25, besides rail- 
road ticket to destination,’’ has laid down 
a rule that, if followed, will not only 
afford some measure of protection to 
American labor, but will also protect the 
poor and oppressed of other countries by 
deterring them from coming here without 
adequate means to enable them to main- 
tain themselves until such time as they 
can secure employment at a rate of wages 
comparable to the standard prevailing in 
the trade in which they seek work. When 
it becomes known in the countries of 
Europe that it is necessary for an immi- 
grant to have in his possession a sufficient 
amount of money to pay his own way to 
the interior of the United States and to 
live until he can secure work at the pre- 
vailing rate of wages, only such immi- 
grants will seek admission as are of the 
better class, and the danger of lowering 
the American standard of living will be 
materially reduced. It goes without say- 
ing that it is no advantage to society when 
an alien gains admission to our country 
and is forced by his necessities to accept 
employment at a rate of wages lower than 
the established or prevailing rate in the 
class of work he undertakes todo. And it 
is a real hardship to the American workman 
and a loss to society if the newly arrived 
immigrant underbids him and secures the 
job held by one of our own citizens. 

The standard of wages for both skilled 
and unskilled labor in the United States 
has been built up as a result of years and 
years of energetic effort, struggle, and 
sacrifice. When an immigrant without 
resources is compelled to accept work at 
less than the established wage rate, he not 
only displaces a man working at the higher 
rate, but his action threatens to destroy 
the whole schedule of wages in the in- 
dustry in which he secures employment, 
because it not infrequently occurs that an 
employer will attempt to regulate wages 
on the basis of the lowest rate paid to any 
of the men in his employ. Any reduction 
in wages means a lowering of the standard 
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of living, and the standard of living among 
a civilized people can not be lowered with- 
out lowering in the same ratio the physical 
standard and the intellectual and moral 
ideals of that people. 

Of course it may be said that this obser- 
vation is not borne out by the experience 
and the history of our country. It is ad- 
mittedly true that our population is largely 
an immigrant population, and that the 
standard of living has gradually tended 
higher; but in considering the influence 
and effects of stimulated immigration it is 
necessary to contrast conditions now with 
conditions prevailing in the past, and also 
to keep in mind the change that has taken 
place in the extent and the character of 
the immigration. 

If the number of aliens coming annually 
to the United States were no greater now 
than in any year between 1820 and 1880, 
there would be, and could be, no reason- 
able ground for complaint; indeed, there 
would be little demand from wage-earners 
for the enactment of laws restricting im- 
migration if the number of aliens arriving 
did not exceed the number admitted in any 
year up to 1900, provided, of course, that 
such aliens were not brought here as con- 
tract laborers, or were not physically, 
mentally, or morally defective. 

That immigration in recent years has 
been stimulated beyond the line of assim- 
ilative possibility will be apparent even to 
the casual observer when the volume of 
immigration at the present time and in the 
recent past is compared with the number 
of immigrants who arrived here during the 
first 80 years for which statistics have 
been tabulated. For illustration, more 
aliens were admitted through our ports in 
one year, 1907, than were admitted dur- 
ing the entire 24 years from 1820 to 
1843, inclusive; and nearly as many aliens 
were admitted in the five years from 1904 
to 1908, inclusive, as were admitted during 
the 40 years from 1820 to 1859, inclusive. 

It is important to an intelligent under- 
standing of this subject that at this point 
consideration be given not only to the ex- 
tent of present immigration as compared 
with the immigration of early times, but 
also to the character and intention of 
many aliens who in recent years have 
gained admission to our country. It is 
safe to say that prior to 1880 nearly 
every immigrant, except contract labor- 
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ers, left his own country for the purpose 
of making a permanent home for himself 
and his posterity in the country of his 
adoption. The immigrant of those days 
was a sturdy adventurous pioneer, who 
was willing to undertake and withstand 
the struggles and the hardships incident 
to the development of a new and ofttimes 
dangerous country. He expected to carve 
out a career for himself, to build his home, 
and to find employment on ground and in 
fields upon which no other man had claim. 
The avenues and the opportunities of em- 
ployment and home-building of early times 
have largely passed away. Today the 
alien has not the chance, even though he 
have the inclination, to be a constructive 
factor in the development of a new and 
high civilization. Large numbers of the 
immigrants of recent years regard our 
country simply as a foraging ground, in 
which they expect to make a ‘‘stake,’’ 
and, when they have done so, to return 
to their own countries and spend the re- 
mainder of their lives there; and this 
‘‘stake’’ is too often accumulated by eat- 
ing and living in a manner destructive of 
physical and social health. An immigra- 
tion of this character is of absolutely no 
benefit to us. The alien who enjoys the 
advantages and protection of our Govern- 
ment, and afterwards takes or sends his 
accumulated savings back to the country 
of his birth, is not unlike our butterflies 
of fashion whose parents invest American 
millions in the purchase of foreign titles. 
That the question of immigration pre- 
sents a real problem, which is rapidly ap- 
proaching a crisis, isevidenced by many 
circumstances, all of which point in the 
same direction—not the least of these being 
the act of Congress creating a commission 
to make an exhaustive investigation into the 
effects of immigration upon our national 
life. From public and private institutions 
of charity comes the ominous warning that 
the means at hand are insufficient to relieve 
the cry of distress; the bread line, that 
standing indictment against society which 
has been duplicated in other cities and in 
other sections of the city of New York, 
proclaims louder than words that something 
is radically wrong. Trade unions, ever 
jealous of their prestige and of the dignity 
and self respect of their members, have 
given out millions of dollars to buy bread 
for those of their number who can not find 























work to do. And all this time, during 
which able-bodied men anxious and willing 
to work are tramping the streets and the 
highways in idleness, hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants are pouring in upon 
us—some to make the struggle of the 
American worker more difficult to bear, 
and others to be recruited into that army 
of unemployed which threatens to become 
a permanent institution of our national life. 

It is not sufficient to say that these are 
abnormal conditions, the result of a tem- 
porary industrial depression, or that the 
evils will vanish with the return of ‘‘good 
times.’’ While there can be no doubt 
that a revival of industrial activity will re- 
lieve, in a measure, the strain of the situa- 
tion, and perhaps the cry of want and the 
mutterings of discontent will be less fre- 
quently heard, nevertheless a cure will not 
be effected and the problem will remain 
unsolved. The world does not owe a living 
to an able-bodied man, but society does 
owe its workmen an opportunity to earn a 
living under fair and reasonable conditions. 
The first duty of a community is to give 
its own members the opportunity of being 
employed at decent wages; then, and not 
until then, its arms should be held wide 
open to welcome the less favored of every 
nation and of every clime. : 

The American wage-earner, be he native 
or immigrant, entertains no prejudice 
against his fellow from other lands; but, 
as self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, our workmen believe and contend 
that their labor should be protected against 
the competition of an induced immigration 
comprised largely of men whose standards 
and ideals are lower than ourown. The 
demand for the exclusion of Asiatics, 
especially the Chinese and the Hindus, is 
based solely upon the fact that, as a race 
their standard of living is extremely low 
and their assimilation by Americans im- 
possible. The American wage-earner is 
not an advocate of the principle of indis- 
criminate exclusion which finds favor in 
some quarters, and he is not likely to be- 
come an advocate of such a policy unless 
he is driven to this extreme as a matter of 
self-preservation. He fails, however, to 
see the consistency of a legislative protec- 
tive policy which does not, at the same 
time that it protects industry, give equal 
protection to American labor. If the prod- 
ucts of our mills and factories are to be 
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protected by a tariff on articles manu- 
factured abroad, then, by the same token, 
labor should be protected against an un- 
reasonable competition from a stimulated 
and excessive immigration. 

And it is highly important to the peace 
and harmony of our population, whether 
it be native or alien, that discrimination 
against Americans shall not be permitted. 
Every good citizen will view with regret 
and foreboding the publication of adver- 
tisements, such as the following, which 
appeared in the Pittsburg papers a few 
days ago: 

Men wanted. Tinners, catchers, and helpers, to 
work in open shops. Syrians, Poles, and Rouman- 
ians preferred. Steady employment and good 
wages to men willing to work. Fare paid and no 
fees charged. 


The suggestion that American labor is 
not wanted is likely to arouse a sentiment 
of hostility against the foreign workers 
whose labor is preferred by the companies 
responsible for advertisements of this 
character. Nothing but evil can come 
from discord and racial antagonism. At 
the same time that the American work- 
man recognizes the necessity of reasonable 
restrictions upon the admission of future 
immigrants, he realizes that his own wel- 
fare depends upon being able to work 
and to live in harmony and fellowship 
with those who have been admitted and are 
now a part of our industrial and social life. 

There is perhaps no group in America 
so free from racial or religious prejudice 
as the workingmen. It is a matter of 
indifference to them whether an immigrant 
comes from Great Britain, Italy, or Russia; 
whether he be black, white, or yellow; 
whether he be Christian, Mohammedan, 
or Jew. The chief consideration is that, 
wherever he comes from, he shall be en- 
dowed with the capacity and imbued with 
the determination to improve his own 
status in life, and equally determined to 
preserve and promote the standard of life 
of the people among whom he expects to 
live. The wage-earners, as a whole, have 


‘no sympathy with that narrow spirit which 


would make a slogan of the cry, ‘‘America 
for the Americans;’’ on the contrary, we 
recognize the immigrant as our fellow- 
worker; we believe that he has within him 
the elements of good citizenship, and that, 
given half a chance, he will make a good 
American; but a million aliens can not be 
absorbed and converted into Americans 
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each year; neither can profitable employ- 
ment be found for a million newcomers 
each year, in addition to the natural increase 
in our own population. 

That there is an inseparable relation be- 
tween unemployment and immigration is 
demonstrated by the statistics which are 
available upon the subject. There are, of 
course, no complete data showing the ex-~ 
tent and effects of unemployment, but from 
the records of 27 national and international 
trade unions it is found that during the year 
1908 from 10 to 70 per cent of the members 
of various trades were in enforced idleness 
for a period of one month or more. These 
27 unions are selected from the highly 
skilled trades, in which organization is 
most thorough and systematic. ‘Their 
records show that an average of 32 per cent 
of the total membership was unemployed. 
If this ratio applied to other organizations, 
it would indicate that approximately 
1,000,000 organized workmen were without 
employment during the past year. Assum- 
ing that unemployment affected the un- 
skilled and unorganized wage-earners in 
the same proportion, it would mean that 
2,500,000 wage-earners were unemployed; 
and while there has been a marked improve- 
ment in industrial conditions during the 
past few months, it will not be contended 
that unemployment is not still a serious 
problem, and the cause of great and general 
suffering. Indeed, it is perfectly safe to say 
that the unskilled and unorganized work- 
men suffered more from unemployment, 
both as to the proportion who were so un- 
employed and in actual physical and mental 
distress, because the organized workman, 
in most instances, had built up in normal 
times a fund upon which he could draw 
to tide him over his emergency; whereas 
the unskilled and unorganized workmen— 
many of whom are recently arrived im- 
migrants—were forced to depend upon 
charity or upon the munificence of their 
friends to carry them over the industrial 
crisis. . 

In connection with this subject, a signifi- 
cant feature of our immigration problem 
presents itself. Of the 113,038 aliens ad- 
mitted in March, 1909, which figures are 
typical of all other periods in recent years, 
only 10,224 were skilled workmen, while 
77,058 were unskilled laborers; the remain- 
ing 25,756 being women and children, pro- 
fessional men, and others having no definite 
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occupation. In other words, these figures 
show that less than 10 percent of the aliens 
admitted in the month of March were 
equipped and trained to follow a given 
line of employment, whereas 77,058 were 
thrust upon us, in most cases so situated 
that they would be compelled to accept the 
first job, and at any wages, offered to them. 
It is true that many thousands of these 
laborers are classed as ‘‘farm hands,’’ but 
it requires no exhaustive inquiry to dis- 
cover that a farm hand from continental 
Europe rarely seeks employment as a farm 
laborer in America. Farming in Europe 
and farming in America are two separate 
and distinct propositions; in this country 
farming is done with modern machinery, 
in continental Europe the work is done by 
hand, and the European farm laborer is 
little better equipped to operate the ma- 
chinery on an American farm than is a 
section hand to drive a locomotive. The 
facts are that the immigrant who was a farm 
laborer in his own country seeks employ- 
ment in America in the unskilled trades. 
He becomes a mill hand, a factory worker, 
an excavator, a section hand, and in large 
numbers he becomes a mine worker. It is 
only necessary to visit the mining districts 
of the eastern and central western states, 
the mill towns, and the centers of the tex- 
tile industry to find these erstwhile Euro- 
pean farm laborers. They have been colon- 
ized, and because.of the large numbers who 
are congregated together, the opportunity 
for or the possibility of their assimilation 
is greatly minimized. The temptation to 
establish and perpetuate the customs and 
standards of their own countries, instead of 
adopting the standards of our country, is 
so great that if the system of colonization 
continues it will take several generations 
to amalgamate these races and blend them 
into an American people. This condition is 
not best for them; neither is it good for us; 
it is simply the result of an unregulated 
immigration and an unwise distribution of 
aliens. 

While wage-earners will undoubtedly 
indorse the principle laid down by the 
Commissioner of Immigration at the port 
of New York, the enforcement of that 
policy should not be discretionary with him. 
If we are going to regulate immigration at 
all, we should prescribe by law definite 
conditions, the application of which would 
result in securing only those immigrants 


















whose standards and ideals compare favor- 
ably with our own. To that end wage- 
earners believe: 

First. That, in addition to the restric- 
tions imposed by the laws at present in 
force, the head tax of $4 now collected 
should be increased to $10. 

Second. That each immigrant, unless he 
be a political refugee, should bring with him 
not less than $25, in addition to the amount 
required to pay transportation to the point 
where he expects to find employment. 


*Published by permission of the Outlook Magazine. 
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Third. That 
ages of 14 and 50 years should be able to 
read a section of the constitution of the 


immigrants between the 


United States, either in our language, 
in their own language, or in the language 
of the country from which they come. 

While the writer holds no commission 
that gives him authority to speak in the 
name of the American wage-earners, he 
believes that he interprets correctly in this 
article their general sentiment upon the 
subject of immigration.* 





What good does it do to plan, 
To say, ‘‘Thus wil! I do, but not so’’? 
Fate stalks ’twixt the plan and the planner, 
And orders for weal or for woe. 





Canst answer for me, my brother? 
Nay, none may answer for me, 
Nor I for any other. 


| What good does anything do? 


WHAT GOOD ? 


By ELIZABETH J. HAUSER. 


What good does it do to work— 
To toil from sun to sun, 

To weary oneself so ruthlessly 

| At tasks that are never done? 


What good does it do to try 
To make lives of others more bright? 
For could we make sun or make sky— 
Each sees but with his own sight. 


What good does it do, I wonder, 
To love and wait and yearn? 

To bear the pain and smile the while,— 
To live and suffer and learn? 


And yet I know that somehow 
Work is better than play; 

And I'd rather be tired from doing 
Than from idling all the day. 


And I'd rather plan to do nobly, 
Though Fate may make me do wrong; 
And rather than think of self only 


| I'd sing for others a song. 


And I’d rather live and suffer 

And wait and sorrow and yearn, 
Than never to feel the heartache 

Of the great world through me burn. 


: It’s because of that wonderful Something 
Which sees in each cloud above 

The lining of gold or of silver— 

Blest Hope, that is born of Love; 











No, none can answer for me, 
And I can answer for none; 
Of the good that anything does, 
Of the good that anything’s done. 


But I think I know why we faint not, 
Why we keep to the open road; 

Why light streams into dark places, 
Why we struggle along with the load. 


Not the little love of one for one 
That answers to Passion’s call, 

But that mighty force—diviner thing— 
The Love of Each for All. 
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EDITORIAL SECTION. 





The problem that confronts the trade union movement of our country is, 
THE PROBLEM ‘Shall the toiler be tied to the wheel and be reckoned as 
THAT CON- a mere commercial commodity, or shall he and she be 
FRONTS US. given his and her proper place in our civilization, in 
ratio to his and her activity and productivity for the welfare of the human 
family? 

To take from a man that which he produces without commensurate 
return is robbery. The worker claims his product, or its equivalent in 
compensation, according to the nature or exchangeableness of said product. 
In short he does not like to be robbed. He does not claim as his a finished 
product in the preparation of which several interests participated but he 
demands his proportionate share of its value. 

He stands a poor chance in the twentieth century of receiving his just 
share of a given product when he has to rely upon the whims, avarice, or 
honesty, as they may apply, of the capitalistic interests making up the 
balance of the ownership of the joint product; hence, the necessity for 
combination with others of his kind to re-enact, as it were, a constructive 
power, to bring back and preserve to him the individuality he perforce had 
to surrender in his struggle with modern commercialism. 

The theme of the corporation or trust is profit—the sacredness or 
advancement of property rights versus anything antagonistic thereto; that 
of the organized worker is bread—the uplift and betterment of mankind 
versus anything incompatible therewith; thus the economies of the opposing 
interests can be summarized as property rights coming before human rights 
on the one hand, and that humanity is of more importance than property 
on the other hand, and there you are. Money—Man. Man—Money. 
Organized labor stands for man. It dares to protect hisinterests. Trusts, 
so-called, stand for money. They dare to protect profits. Which will 
win? It is a great question. Pessimists would almost throw up their 
hands and quit, but being optimistically inclined, we have no hesitation in 
asserting the belief that the power of money and the worship of property 
rights will become unpopular, and that the rights of man, his liberty and 
~ full earning power will be gradually accorded him, until through co-opera- 
tion and equitable recognition of all interests to a finished product, each 
shall receive compensation in accordance with the invention, skill or other 
activity of the participants in the output. 

JAMES DUNCAN, 
First Vice-President, A. F. of L. 
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Contrary to the opinions of a very active minority, it isa fact, nevertheless, 
ABOUT that the actions of the national and international unions of 
CONVENTION North America, first in as far asthey are themselves con- 
DECISIONS. cerned, and second in their combined relationship in the 
American Federation of Labor, constitute the labor movement of North 
America. National and international organizations transact their business 
in their own way, and in accordance with the autonomy of self-governing 
institutions. In the conventions of the American Federation of Labor they 
all meet on common ground, and act for the general good, and the decisions 
thus rendered constitute the highest authority, the fullest development, 
and the most careful and binding conclusions of the labor movement of the 
Western world. In such a broad and liberal plan, and recognizing 
democracy of thought as well as of conduct, it would be surprising if gen- 
eral conclusions would be acceptable to all. Great movements, however, 
must be governed by the general result. 

Local unions not yet forming national or international bodies, city and 
state bodies, constitute the feeders to the general organizations. The city 
and state bodies arrange and work out details of the movement in their own 
localities, and the local unions referred to, in time form national and inter- 
national unions and thus the great movement is organized and nurtured. 
Great credit is due to those valuable auxiliaries to the labor movement, 
and when the history of our time and organizations is written it will be 
incomplete indeed without giving great credit to those bodies for their 
valued and persistent assistance. They have their sphere just thesame as 
other parts of the organized labor movement have their spheres, and when 
any part oversteps or undervalues its position and authority a mistake has 
been made. 

When secession unfortunately occurs, the first place for practical 
action is in the national or international organization involved, and if peace 
and solidarity are not restored the assistance of the American Federation 
of Labor to that end is the next step, and when in the course of events the 
American Federation of Labor has given the subject careful and deliberate 
consideration, and has rendered a decision, central and state bodies should 
promptly fall in line, and back up the decision with all their might, so that 
the conclusion reached may be supported in order to heal the breach, and 
to bring the disputants in secession to realization of the need of solidarity 
and unity. It is out of the question for city central or state bodies to set up 
authority of their own, and in mistaken ardor to denounce the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor for carrying out convention decisions. 
That argument but exposes the weakness of the city or state bodies doing 
so, and instead, because of their relationship to the general labor move- 
ment, they should be the first bodies to support the decision of the conven- 
tion. They meet more frequently than national or international organiza- 
tions, and could record progress along the lines of the decision more quickly 
than the bodies which meet less frequently. Denunciation is not argument, 
and in any event when it is used to bolster up secession it is doubly weak, 
and city and state bodies, which in the end are composed mainly of locals of 
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national and international organizations, and which in any event have so 
much to do each in their own localities, should be found absolutely loyal 
to the general labor movement, and by so acting they will the more fully 
conform to the confidence placed in them and the responsibility resting 
upon them as component parts of the American Federation of Labor and as 
valued and valuable accessories to the labor movement. 
JAMES DUNCAN, 
First Vice-President, A. F. of L. 





Many people consider the trade union merely as a machine for the adjust- 
LABOR UNIONS ment of wages, hours, and material conditions of work. 
AND GOOD Such matters are necessarily often its first concern, 
CITIZENSHIP. because men can not cultivate their minds and souls 
until they are fed and clothed and sheltered and relieved from excessive 
drudgery. 

The truth is, however, that the labor union is quite as much concerned 
with broad civic and humanitarian problems as with the immediate 
necessities of its own members. Next to an enlightened press the labor 
union holds more potentiality for good citizenship than any other force in 
society. ‘ 

The labor union finds its largest and best sphere of usefulness in 
educational work. The worker finds the union his club, his school, his 
debating society, where he learns his duty to his fellow-men. It is his own 
free and democratic institution. 

‘*No man lives for himself alone’’ might be the motto of the labor 
union. This is one of the most important truths which it teaches. 

The labor union always keeps before its members the high ideal of 
good citizenship, in which all share. Class limitations and narrow prej- 
udices are replaced by the broad patriotism which seeks to uplift and 
inspire. 

Our country has developed so marvelously in an industrial way in the 
past 50 years that much care is needed to adjust the relations between the 
employer and the workmen in order that the workmen may not be deprived 
of the reasonable wages, the short hours, and the time for recreation and 
education which are necessary for good citizenship. No man is likely to 
become a good citizen who has not the opportunity for a comfortable home, 
and the means to educate his children to the limits that our public educa- 
tional institutions will permit. 

The labor union takes the workman from the moment he lands on our 
shores and starts to make him a good citizen, and it isso far, the most valu- 
able and efficient agent that we have for that purpose. In fact it is about 
the only agent to do that work. 

The recent strike at McKees Rocks showed how shamelessly immi- 
grants were treated by certain employers and how little any force in society 
concerned itself that these poor, foreign workmen should be educated and 
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made good citizens. Owing to the great influx of immigrants the trade 
unions have not been able to reach all of these in time to prevent their 
exploitation, but much has already been done, especially for those employed 
as miners. 

If the labor union was assisted by other forces for good in its task 
of organizing and educating, it could make good citizens of all the poorest 
and most ignorant of our slum population. The unions, however, can not 
do the whole work of the nation. 

There is no man so poor, so ignorant, but the labor union will take 
him as a member and put at his disposal all the educational forces of 
industrial organization in order that he may retain his self-respect, that he 
may have new hope for the future and may be encouraged to join with his 
fellows in securing those rights and privileges which make a good citizen. 
He gets a new individuality by his union affiliations. He learns that he is 
not alone in the struggle. There are those who care for him and will 
help him to that full development which is the best expression of good 
citizenship. 

In the union a man learns to respect the rights of others. He 
realizes the power of associated effort. He sees by contrast of how little 
account is the individual standing alone in our present complex society. 

The union is a constant education in self-government. It is a constant 
education in self-reliance. It is a constant sermon on honesty, integrity 
of character, and self-control. 

In fact, many believe that the non-partisan character of the union makes 
it a far better school for citizenship than the ward club or political conven- 
tion where we have developed some rather autocratic and questionable 
forms of procedure, even though the i//usions of personal freedom and 
individual choice are maintained, to encourage the voter to use the 
franchise at all. 

Labor unions concern themselves with the #/vd of immigration which 
comes to the United States, for a large proportion of our citizens are of 
foreign birth. 

They are not prejudiced against immigration, but they believe that 
if the immigrant has a sound body and clean mind and can read and write 
when he arrives, he is better material for a good citizen than the criminal, 
the ignorant, the pauper, or the defective. Organized labor joins with all 
other forces for good government in the endeavor to secure a higher 
standard for immigration than now obtains. 

The union really educates its members to a Aigher ideal than do our 
political institutions, because it often takes elaborate precautions by refer- 
endum vote and otherwise—that the individual member shall express his 
opinion and have it recognized. Individuality finds more complete ex- 
pression in the trade union than in any other institution known to civiliza- 
tion. 

Labor unions are often erroneously assumed to be narrow and auto- 
cratic in their tendencies. They are accused of being un-American in their 
operations. Such assumptions are made by those who are ignorant of the 
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real workings of the union. For instance, neither the national nor the local 
union has an autocratic dictator or head. Its officers are nominated and 
elected by majority vote. Sometimes by referendum vote of the whole 
membership. 

The constitution of a union is as carefully drawn as that of the United 
States, although somewhat easier to amend. At least thirty days’ notice 
and a two-thirds vote is necessary to amend the constitution of a local 
union and similar notice and action of a delegate convention to amend a 
national constitution. 

A great deal of needless indignation is wasted upon the idea of the 
union ‘‘ordering a strike’’ and compelling the helpless member to leave 
his work, with which the fiction writer always assures us he is entirely 
satisfied. The strike is falsely depicted as forcing the hapless worker 
to expose his wife and numerous little children to the torments of 
starvation. 

Quite the opposite is the prosaic fact. In the first place, the union re- 
sorts to the strike only as an emergency measure when peaceful means 
have failed, because a strike is industrial warfare and necessarily exposes 
the combatants to the fortunes of war. If a situation arises where an em- 
ployer’s refusal to grant just and fair conditions of employment becomes 
so flagrant that his employes are obliged to cease work until the difficulty 
is adjusted, then even the newest and least disciplined union takes a secret 
ballot and requires a two-thirds vote in order to declare a strike. Some 
require the sanction of the international union in addition. 

Others like the cigarmakers, require a referendum vote of the whole 
membership in order to declare a strike in any one locality. So it can be 
seen that there is no coercion of the members. They choose what they 
will do. 

This illustrates only one portion of union procedure. It is cited to 
show that the union is not content with the mere majority vote which 
obtains in politics, but safeguards its members against rash action by 
various precautions. 

We do not hear people complain of the injustice done to the minority 
in politics when a man is elected by majority vote or when a law is passed 
in thesame way, yet many declaim loudly against the labor union using 
the same process in transacting its affairs. This protest does not come 
from union members, but from self-constituted and often prejudiced critics. 

Union men are constantly drilled in the consideration of problems 
which requires some consideration for the rights of others. It is constantly 
impressed upon them by everyday experience.that by organization the in- 
dividual cedes certain things for the general welfare of all and gains in the 
greater opportunity for individual development. 

The labor union not only educates its own members, but continually | 
strives to educate the public in general to a higher conception of good 
citizenship. Probably no civic force is so misunderstood as the labor union. 
It owes a large part of the abuse and misunderstanding which it receives 
to the fact that it is always reaching out for ideals. It is not content with 
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the drudgery which makes men brutes instead of good citizens. It is not 
content with mere material prosperity. It lifts its voice against the crowd- 
ing of women into factories, where in their brief stay they yield much 
profit for the grasping employer, mayhap to emerge with health permanently 
impaired. 

The labor union is unceasing in its efforts that little children shall not 
be herded into factories to sacrifice for the profit of the selfish employer, 
the vitality and the time which they need for growth to become educated 
into good citizens. 

Every meeting of the labor union is a practical lesson in political study; 
that is, political study in the sense of seeking the welfare of the individual, 
the city, and the nation. The tone of the union is usually optimistic. The 
trade unions have great faith in the future of our country. The considera- 
tion of remedies is always good constructive work of citizenship. 

The unions are in touch with all the broader issues of humanity. 
Some of the other things for civic good to which the unions are pledged are: 

The abolition of all forms of involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime. 

Free schools, free text books, and compulsory education. 

Legislation to define and limit the use of the injunction process to its 
proper sphere. 

A workday of not more than eight hours in the twenty-four. 

Establishment of not over eight hours per day on all federal, state, and 
municipal work, and at not less than the prevailing wage rate in the vicinity 
where the work is performed. 

Release from employment one day in seven. 

Abolition of the contract system on public work. 

Municipal ownership of public utilities. 

Abolition of the sweatshop system. 

Sanitary inspection of factory, workshop, mine, and home. 

Liability of employers for injury or loss of life. . 

Nationalization of telegraph and telephone. 

Anti-child labor laws in states where they do not exist and the rigid 
defense of them where they have been enacted. 

Woman suffrage coequal with man suffrage. 

Initiative and referendum and the imperative mandate and right of 
recall, 

Suitable playgrounds for children in all cities. 

Public bath system in all cities. 

Many other activities of unions will be recalled by those familiar with 
their work. 

The union member early in his education as a good citizen finds that 
laws will be required to remedy certain bad conditions. When it comes to 
securing municipal, state, or national legislation the union man touches 
practical politics in a way which gives him the keenest interest. He wants 
to know whether his alderman, his state legislator, or his congressman or 
his senator aré going to favor the legislation which is necessary to protect 
his rights. If they do not he can use his ballot effectively. 
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In the course of seeking legislation he will usually hear the other side 
of the question, and thus correct his own views if they are prejudiced or 
erroneous. He will become an intelligent voter. He will take active inter- 
est in every campaign, whether municipal, state, or national, because there 
is good legislation which he desires at the hands of each. Even the street 
laborers—the hardest class to organize on account of their poverty and lack 
of education—have been successfully organized in many cities and through 
their unions have secured the municipal eight hour day and something like 
living wages. Isit to be supposed that these men stop in their civic education 
when they have received these thiugs? 

On the contrary, they realize that their labor union is the instrument 
with which they have achieved success. In the process they have touched 
elbows with other problems than those which affect their immediate 
wants. 

The labor union finds itself drawn into the most complex problems of 
law and legislation and jurisprudence. It must deal with them and deal 
so wisely that good results will be obtained. 

‘Lhe trade union even reaches into the penitentiary and insists that the 
prison shall be a reformative institution and endeavor to turn out its inmates 
at the end of their term as good citizens, instead of farming them out to the 
brutality of private contractors who sell the goods they make, at prices 
which drives law-abiding men and women into idleness and starvation and 
all the evils that may flow therefrom. 

As an illustration of what a vast educational power is wielded by organ- 
ized labor recent history may be cited. 

An injunction sought to deny to labor men the exercise of the right of 
free press and freespeech: The officers of the American Federation of Labor 
continued to exercise those rights and protested that no court by injunc- 
tion had power to deprive any citizen of these guaranteed constitutional 
rights. 

They fearlessly pointed out to the whole country that if the right of 
free press and free speech were taken from the working people without 
protest, the time would not be long until other citizens would also be de- 
prived of the right and this first injunction cited asa sacred precedent. 
One of the results of the struggle was that Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, and 
Morrison were sentenced to jail for their defense of free press and free 
speech. 

But in the course of their protest for the right of free press and free 
speech every union workman in the whole country was fully informed 
of the threatened danger and discussed it. All the workers were 
reached and aroused to thought and action. Indeed, the whole country 
became intensely interested. 

The result was a volume of protest, unequalled in the history of this 
country, from people in every walk of life protesting against any attempt 
to abolish the constitutional rights of free press and free speech. This 
shows the splendid organization which the labor unions have built up for 
the dissemination and discussion of important educational problems, and 
also indicates that, by following the correct policy of keeping in touch with 
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all the people, they have the power to arouse public opinion when a danger 
threatens our common rights and liberties. 

The protest in regard to free press and free speech was successful. 
The Court of Appeals has modified the injunction very materially and it is 
reasonable to expect that the prison sentences will also follow the line of 
the higher court decision on the injunction. 

Many employers forget that you can not injure or degrade any portion 
of the body politic without injuring all, even to the remotest edge of the 
circle. We are all bound up in acommon welfare and the good citizen- 
ship of our working men and women is of vastly more importance than 
the quality of citizenship of our millionaires, because there are so many 
more working men and women and so many more of their children. 

The labor union has been the greatest force in dealing intelligently 
with new industrial and civic conditions. We began none too soon. It 
took time for London to realize that Whitechapel stretched its sinister arm 
over into St. James and Mayfair and spread tuberculosis far from the 
gruesome place where it started; that Whitechapel with its sweating and 
atrocious living conditions lowered the physical standard of the common 
soldier and menaced the military supremacy of England. It took 
some time for us to realize that the tenement district of New York and 
other big cities menace the political and industrial health of our nation. 
It is only recently that we have come to realize that until we stamp out 
tuberculosis and kindred diseases from tenements that no person is safe 
from infection. We are beginning to realize that if we allow the workman 
of the tenement to become a drudge, stunted in all his mental and moral 
faculties by unhealthy and underpaid work, we can not expect a good 
citizen out of such material. The labor union deals with such evils ina 
way which has encouraged many other forces for good to come to the 
rescue. 

If we allow the children of the tenements and the mountains to work 
their little lives away in sweatshop and mill, we are building up for our- 
selves a Frankenstein that will topple down our very civilization in a few 
generations. That is the reason of the unceasing effort to abolish child 
labor. The labor union, realizing these dangers, is in the vanguard, 
demanding reform and educating the public. 

If all uplifting forces will co-operate with the labor unions much 
more can be accomplished. The labor union stands ready to do even 
more in the future than it has done in the past for good citizenship. 

Eva McDONALD VALESH, 
Assistant Editor. 





The strike of the Pressed Steel Company’s employes at McKees Rocks 
seemed to be happily terminated by the company taking 


+ ia back its workmen and promising to adjust the grievances 
SOLVED. which led to the trouble. Thus after eight weeks of 


industrial warfare the steel company admitted that it 
alone was responsible for the strike. Its promise to abolish the pooling 
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system and establish a minimum rate of wages showed that the strike was 
entirely justified. 

Unfortunately the settlement, at this writing, shows some of the doubtful 
characteristics which in other industrial troubles have characterized the 
dealings of opinionated employers with unorganized workmen. 

Already there have been secondary strikes because the men claimed 
the company was not carrying out its agreement. It is to be hoped that 
such differences will be justly and equitably settled. 

Even to the casual newspaper reader the use of the American flag and 
the adoption of the term ‘‘Americans’’ as a designation for strike-breakers 
hardly appears a tactful move on the part of the company. It might be 
only too easy to precipitate violence between foreign workmen and 
‘‘American’’ strike-breakers. The use of our flag to forward such tactics 
would hardly tend to promote respect and patriotism on the part of those 
who have been brought here decause they were foreigners and not accus- 
tomed to American standards of living and thinking. 

If the Pressed Steel Company would now really establish American 
standards of wages and conditions of work for the foreign workmen 
whom it gathered about its plant before the strike, then, indeed, the strike 
with all its unpleasant accompaniments might be viewed as an expensive 
but effective moral lesson. 

It is unfortunate for its workmen and the community at large if 
the company is not yet converted to this view. 

Evasion of apparently fair terms of settlement is sure to bring on 
fresh trouble and it is difficult to see where it may end. 

In looking over the terms of settlement it will be noted that the com- 
pany merely promised certain reforms. If the men had a union these prom- 
ises would have crystallized into a joint agreement binding upon employers 
and men. 

As it was, the men went back as individuals. They have no power to 
secure the fulfillment of the promises of reform. 

With all desire to promote future peace and good-will, it does not 
appear that the Pressed Steel Company terminated the strike because 
it desired to atone for its former unjust treatment of its employes. 

Public opinion forced a termination of the strike. Oddly enough, it 
was the testimony of the striking strike-breakers before the United States 
Department of Commerce and Labor which opened the eyes of the public 
to the awful conditions under which work was carried forward in the plant 
of the Pressed Steel Company. 

When the strike-breakers broke loose from the stockade where they 
were confined their stories induced a federal investigation as to charges of 
peonage (holding men as serfs or slaves and forcing them to work against 
their will). 

The investigation of the United States Department of Commerce and 
Labor as to charges of peonage, while it only scratched the surface, yet 
revealed so revolting a condition of affairs in relation to the treatment of 
strike-breakers, that the company settled the strike, by taking back its old 
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workmen and promising reform in all the principal abuses which had led 
to the trouble. 

The situation may yet require that the Department of Commerce and 
Labor grant the request of the American Federation of Labor for a 
complete investigation into the causes and conditions surrounding the 
strike. If the necessarily limited investigation as to peonage brought out 
so revolting a state of affairs, what may be expected if all the gruesome stories 
of past bad treatment are: thoroughly sifted and the results given to the 
public? 

Newspaper comment on the situation showed a marked change from 
the usual policy of blaming the striking workmen for everything that hap- 
pens during a strike. The Holyoke ( Mass.) 7elegram after reviewing the 
grievances of the men, said: 


‘*The grievances behind the present strike are manifold, and the condi- 
tions at the steel plant so censurable that sympathy is with the strikers in 
the section where the truth is known. 

‘The rioting at McKees Rocks was a disgrace to Pennsylvania, but it 
was an effect, and not a cause. While violence is never commendable when 
other methods can accomplish the same results, there is a feeling in 
Pittsburg that the action of the strikers was only a natural outcome of the 
strike abuses, and that the strikers are more to be condoned than con- 
demned.’’ 


The Boston News Bureau quoted the Wall Street /ournal as saying: 


‘*President Hoffstot apparently is absolutely ignorant of those adjust- 
ments between the capitalist, the workman, and the public which have 
made possible the enormous efficiency of production of the past 10 years. 
His conception of the position of an employer of labor is half a century out 
of date, and half a century ago the public would have condemned methods 
which even then were considered oppressive and short-sighted. Mr. Hoff- 
stot virtually claims that he is to enjoy all the privileges which an organ- 
ized system of society gives him, together with the protection of public 
opinion, while he exercises production methods which would degrade an 
East Side sweatshop. 

‘*This is no question of coercion by a labor union. The workmen are 
not unionized, and they are admittedly paid starvation wages, under a 
system, which, it is safe to say, not one in a hundred of them understands, 
and one which is open to all manner of abuse. The labor,'in fact, is con- 
tracted for, and the officers of the company think they have done their duty 
to their stockholders and the public when they shift the responsibility of 
exploited labor to the shoulders of irresponsible sub-contractors, indifferent 
to anything except wringing the last poor cent out of a workman, too 
ignorant to protect himself. To say that production in such circumstances 
is economically unsound is only to repeat the experience of the ages. The 
matter is something more than one of dollars and cents, and every decent man 
must feel that even if the Pressed Steel Car Company can thereby undersell 
its competitors, it would not be entitled todo so by methods so inhuman 
and sordid.’’ 


The New York lVor/d said editorially: 


‘*The lWorld’s description of conditions existing within the stockade 
of a manufacturing plant at Schoenville, near Pittsburg, resembles the 
stories that are told of Siberia. An industry is carried on under guard. 
Armed men stand at the gates and patrol the grounds. No unauthorized 
person may enter and those who are within may not go out. 
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‘‘Questions of law and order and of the rights of contract and of prop- 
erty are involved at Schoenville, but underlying them all are the humanities 
and decencies of life—every one of them shamelessly disregarded by an 
industry which sells its products in the highest market on earth and pro- 
cures its labor in the cheapest. 

‘*The more light the public has received on the conditions at McKees 
Rocks the stronger has become its conviction that President Hoffstot had 
stood for serious abuses and that the men were entitled to redress. So far 
as the investigation went it uncovered evidence of excessively low wages, 
of police tyranny and of petty graft. After alienating public sentiment the 
company by its sudden change of front confesses that it was in the wrong. 
A little publicity has brought it to its senses.’’ 

The Star, of Terra Haute, Ind., discussed the question on broad hu- 
manitarian grounds, saying: 

‘‘When an employing company, or its superintendent, has no other 
way of controlling its men than by shooting them down or, what comes to 
the same thing, by driving them to riot and murder, then there is offered 
in evidence an egregious incapacity for that line of business. Shining ex- 
amples are extant in many industrial fields of men who employed thousands 
at low wages and never had astrike. Ability to get along amicably with 
the help is an indispensable requisite of all directive enterprise, whether in 
the domestic kitchen or the monster factory. 

‘‘Nothing discredits us as a civilized people more effectually than such 
spectacles as those at McKees Rocks, where simple-minded foreigners have 
been imported, often in violation of the spirit if not the letter of our immi- 
gration laws, mystified and terrorized by wage systems they can not under- 
stand and then attacked by ruffians and ragamuffins from distant cities, in 
the guise of strike-breakers, guns in hand. 

‘*How shall it fare with our institutions and with orderly and peaceful 
government when the workers come to feel that the law and the courts, 
the church and the higher social circles are against them, and that so long 
as the favored few are able to pile up larger and larger fortunes, nobody 
will give a thought or a helping hand to the humble homes of the poor?’ 

The Washington (D. C.) Herald commenting on the union as a factor 
in keeping industrial peace said: 

‘The strike in the car works at Pittsburg is an object lesson to econo- 
mists and to students of the labor problem. //s lesson is the importance of 
the trade agreement to industrial peace. 

‘*The notable feature of this violent and bloody strike at Pittsburg is 
that it is one of non-union men. Here is another proof, if proof were 
needed, that modern unionism, intelligently conducted, is an agency for 

ace. 
ssi ‘It has now become a fact that the industries inost thoroughly organized 
are those most free from strikes. When the time arrives for the continu- 
ance or the modification of an agreement between workers and employers, 
the representatives of each side may meet in amicable conference.’’ 

Did space permit, similar quotations could be made from leading news- 
papers throughout the country. Indeed some of the daily papers indulged 
in criticism of the Pressed Steel Company which would have been termed 
anarchistic and revolutionary if it appeared in the labor press. 

If there is future trouble these comments will apply even more forcibly 
than to the events of the past few weeks. 

The leader of the striking workmen, Mr. C. A. Wise, gave the follow- 
ing statement of the most important concessions promised by the Pressed 


Steel Company: 
‘‘Better conditions are promised all around. A new system will be 
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adopted in the employment of men. Hereafter all persons hired at the em- 
ployment office will receive a slip of paper on which will be written the 
position to which the worker is assigned, with the rate at which he is em- 
ployed. As soon as the foreman of any department secures a new employe 
he will be compelled to fill out such a slip to send to the time-keeping de- 
partment immediately, so that no men will be working for more than a few 
minutes before being officially docketed in the company’s time books. 

‘‘A minimum wage has been fixed. A man will receive it if, through 
some fault of the material he is handling in piece-work, he is not able to 
earn the minimum pay. 

“Any man giving money to foremen, employment agents, or his 
superior officers will be discharged immediately, as will the man receiving 
the money. 

‘“The insurance plan has been adjusted so that each man will receive 
a book showing the amount of money he has paid in and how he is rated. 

‘‘Among the other changes promised is one that there will be no Sun- 
day work hereafter, and, also, that a half-holiday on Saturday will be put 
into effect. 

‘‘Chief of Police Thomas A. Farrell has been indefinitely suspended, 
which practically means his discharge.’’ 

This apparently meant the abolition of the pooling system which kept 
the men from knowing what they were to be paid and placed upon them all 
responsibility for loss of time and lack of material. 

It was also stated on good authority that a bureau of complaints would be 
established where the men might register their complaints. This, however, 
is a doubtful help to unorganized men for the man making the complaint is 
nearly always discharged and the grievance remains as before. If such a 
bureau were established in order to deal with the representatives of union 
men much good might be accomplished. 

It was significant of its still resentful attitude that the company black- 
listed the six men who were leaders of the strike—that is, it refused to re- 
employ them. Upon what logical ground pray? The company admitted the 
justification for the strike; then why penalize the leaders who served their 
fellows and contrived some semblance of organization as a check upon vio- 
lence and lawlessness? Either a// the men are unworthy of re-employment 
or else they should be taken back without discrimination. It looks as though 
the company were afraid that those who developed the qualities of 
leadership would be keen to note any failure to keep its promises and per- 
haps incite their fellows to strike again, but if the company honestly 
intended to carry out its promises of reform it should welcome the most 
critical inspection. 

There are a good many problems still unsolved in relation to industrial 
peace in large industries of which the Pressed Steel Company is typical. 

The men will perhaps organize as trade unionists and learn the value 
of associated effort in protecting their rights. In the union too they will 
learn lessons which will fit them to become good citizens, not only sharing 
in the liberties of our free institutions, but helping to carry them forward 
for the protection and benefit of the coming generations. 
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Though it is unquestionably true that these ignorant, unorganized 
foreign workmen were driven to the use of the strike as the only means of 
enlisting public opinion to secure justice for themselves, yet the question 
arises as to the right of a corporation to abuse and oppress its men at its 
own discretion until it plunges the community into all the horrors of indus- 
trial warfare, including violence, rioting, death, and untold financial loss. 

Heretofore, economists and philosophers have busied themselves with 
suggestions whereby the liberty of wage-workers might be curbed for the 
alleged good of the whole people. Thoughtful people who reflect upon 
the object lessons furnished by the recent strike may well ask if it is for 
the good of the whole that a private corporation should be permitted to 
lay the foundation of such a strike as the recent one and escape all respon- 
sibility for the results to its workmen and to the community at large. 

The questions thus raised are not easy of solution. It is undeniably true, 
however, that the organization of the workers into trade unions has so far 
proved the most effective check upon employers disposed to unfair treatment 
of their men. The trade union has done more to preserve industrial peace 
than any other force in society, therefore it should be encouraged. 

It is to be hoped that employers the country over will not fail to profit 
by the lessons of this strike. It is a hopeful sign of the times that many 
broad-minded employers already meet their union employes and make joint 
agreements, but there has been a good deal of fanaticism stirred up by the 
wild talk of manufacturers whose god is ‘‘cheap labor’’ and whose heaven 


is ‘‘great profit.’’ Such may well consider, in view of recent events, 
whether it is wise to risk expensive strikes and bloodshed in pursuit of 
their fixed idea. They must remember that unorganized and oppressed 
labor is no guarantee against strikes. On the contrary it is apt to break 
forth in the sort of industriel rebellion which carries disaster as surely as 


conflagration or cyclone. 

It is the thinking and fair-minded public which should thoughtfully 
study the McKees Rocks strike. Public opinion is always the most potent 
factor in doing justice. The expense and suffering inflicted on an innocent 
public in this case is likely to be duplicated in many places within the next 
few years, unless public sentiment shall educate selfish and tyrannical 
employers to do justice to their workmen and thus preserve industrial peace. 

EvA MCDONALD VALESH, 
Assistant k:ditor. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


By JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. 
Never was a more honest contention waged against dire oppression and in- 
justice than the present fight of the Amalgamated Associa- 
THE STEEL : : . . : 
STRIKE. tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers against the steel 
trust, or perhaps it might better be stated, that never was 
amore unjust contention instituted than the onslaught of the steel trust 
on the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. It is 
conceded that men employed by the steel trust were not all in the organiza- 
tion, but it is also known that the steel trust expected every non-union 
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man, and about half of the union men, to remain at work if a suspension 
occurred, and that, therefore, the fight, if it took place at all, would 
be of short duration, and would end the aggressiveness of the workmen’s 
organization. The trust, acting, it is said, on advice from its managers and 
foremen, evidently believed that such would be the result, but instead 
every union man played his part when the lockout occurred, and to the sur- 
prise of the confidential advisers of the company the non-unionists also 
went out with the union men, and have remained solidly with them ever 
since. 

All organized labor should aid the association in question, both finan- 
cially and morally, in prosecuting the further details of this suspension. 
They are right. Other unions can materially help them by sending organ- 
izers into the different localities where the steel trust operates a plant, and 
there and then organizing the unorganized workers in the vicinity, thereby 
giving the best kind of moral encouragement and practical assistance to the 
men who are contending for the right to organize, and to maintain organi- 
zation for the betterment of shop, home, and social conditions, and who in 
doing so are combating the influence, as wellas the unhumanity, of the 
soulless thing called a trust. Thus history repeats itself. The trust con- 
tends for the supremacy of property rights—profit; and the workers con- 
tend for fair living conditions—bread. 





As the organized hosts of labor were returning to their several avoca- 


VICTORY AT tions after celebrating the festival of labor September 6th, 
M'KEES information reached them that the men on strike on the 
ROCKS. works of the Pressed Steel Car Company at McKees Rocks 
had won. It was a great victory. Not only were grievances redressed, 
but the corporation was made to recognize that its employes had rights it 
had to respect. If the result presages the employment of workmen 
accustomed to the American standard of living, there is no doubt but that 
employment at McKees Rocks will become desirable and the strike will 
have had greater virtue than at first appears. 

It is regrettable that physical force of any kind was visible in the con- 
tention, but too often men, who have been treated as the evidence shows 
those men were treated, allow passion to take the place of reason, and 
desperation overcomes them. How much better it would have been if the 
company’s representative had sat down with the committee of the work- 
men and discussed their differences as per the plan of adjustment in trade 
agreements, and had concluded conditions amicably satisfactory. It may 
be more polite for a corporation to ignore its employes, and sit idly by 
waiting for hunger and starvation to do their work, than for strikers to 
become desperate and threaten destruction to property and life, but the 
underlying blunder is exactly the same, and both courses are alike deplor- 
able. The right to strike was the first lesson of freedom for the pressed 
steel car workers, and their second lesson was winning the contention, and 
with the level-headedness which marked the official course of their leaders 
similarly manifested in the future they will be able to work out their 
further salvation, and that they may succeed without resort to force of any 
kind is the earnest prayer of every honest trade unionist. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS IN EUROPE. 


(Copyright, 1909, for Samuel Gompers, by P. S. Ridsdale.} 


Observations of Wages, Hours of Work, and Conditions of Living in 
Switzerland, Austria, and Germany—Growth and Advance- 
ment of Trade Union Movement in These Countries. 


N BERNE, Switzerland, as had been the case 
| in the other cities visited, I was taken in hand 
by trade union representatives, who showed 
me about the city and explained the labor 
situation in their country. The national unions of 
Switzerland have a building of their own in Berne, 
a fine five-story stone house in a good neighbor- 
hood, in which there are the usual meeting rooms 
and the offices of the national secretaries. AsI have 
already mentioned, these central trade union build- 
ingsin European cities have the appearance, and 
the employes in the suites of offices a good deal of 
the air, that we in America associate with the 
headquarters of big corporations. 


National Unions in Switzerland. 


The labor situation of Switzerland has peculiar 
features. A considerable part of the country’s in- 
dustrial operations is carried on in the rural dis- 
tricts, the employes working on their own little 
strips of land during the short farming season of 
the summer and in the factories or other indus- 
trial establishments the rest of the year. The 
product of their agricultural labors is not sufficient 
to maintain them, and their earnings as employes 
are not enough to induce them to part with their 
little land and become once and for all a part of 
the industrial army. Their usual hope, I was told, 
is to save what will buy them a little more Jand. 
But that disappointment in regard to this is com- 
mon is seen in the fact that the movement from 
country to city is steady in Switzerland, much as 
itis in other countries, The Swiss secretary of 
labor in a recent publication shows that from 1850 
to 1900 the combined population of 40 country dis- 
tricts has fallen off from 476,965 to 431,417, a de- 
crease of more than 45,000. In 1850 these districts 
contained 19 per cent of the Swiss people; in 1908, 
only 13 per cent. On the other hand, in the same 

riod the 19 Swiss cities having more than 10,000 
inhabitants have increased from a combined 
population of 152,819 to 742,205. However, to the 
American, accustomed to seeing the methods of 
agriculture on a large scale at home, it is rather 
surprising that the Swiss peasants do not emigrate 
in large numbers to a country where their habits 
of thrift and industry and knowledge of cultivat- 
ing the soil would yield them better results. Their 
own mountain land is under snow most of the 
year; its steep hillsides and Alpine heights do not 
permit the use of field machinery. Consequently 
the work has to be carried on by primitive meth- 
ods. AsIcame along through green valleys the 


hay crop was being harvested, by all the members 
of the household usually, with scythe or sickle 
and hand rake. 

While well-established unions have existed for 
decades ina score of trades in Switzerland, the 
general federation on a purely economic basis has 
been but recently founded. The mingled political 
and trade union movement which so long in- 
fluenced the masses brought about extremely un- 
satisfactory results. In French Switzerland, 
continual dissension drove out of the unions many 
of their adherents, while others joined the so- 
called Christian unions, and still others took up 
with the Anarchist unionists, whose chief tenets 
are the general strike, ‘‘direct action,’’ and anti- 
militarism. In fact, at present it seems that the 
Anarchists have the lead in the French-speaking 
Swiss labor organizations. Against them much of 
the writing in the socialist and federated union 
press is directed. 

The short standing of the present national Swiss 
labor movement, which is on the plan of the A. 
F. of L., is indicated in the fact that the organ of 
the metal workers, the strongest of the unions, is 
only in its eighth year of publication, while both 
that of the workers in alimentary products and 
that of the federated national unions (‘‘La Berne 
Syndicale’’) are in their first year. 

An obstacle to the national organization of trade 
unions (l’Union Suisse des Federations Syndicale) 
is the existence of the ‘‘local labor union.”’ In 
this body are mingled men of any trade or busi- 
ness or profession who wish to become members, 
together with the local unions of the regular trade 
organizations. Commenting on the disadvantages 
of such an association, the July Revue Syndicale 
says it is ‘‘the arena of the champions of local 
politics.’’ Strikes are therein precipitated and 
boycotts instituted despite the wishes of the 
national unions interested. A ceaseless’ fight has 
also been waged in them against the assessments, 
the officials, and the benefit features of the feder- 
ated unions. Further, ‘‘Certain politicians of the 
locality profit so much from the ‘local labor union’ 
as a source of power that the wage-workers get 
disgusted with the movement’’ and ‘‘quit the devil 
to fall into the arms of his grandmother.’’ The 
Revue, in its article, describes these combinations 
of all sorts of people in the “local union’”’ as pro- 
moting strikes without considering their effect 
and contrary to the advice of the federated com- 
mittees affected, of issuing numerous subscription 
lists, of voting assessments to support movements 
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that had long before failed. Neither the regular 
local union secretaries nor the editors of the local 
labor press could do other than please those poli- 
ticians in power. This description of the outcome 
of the indiecsientnate mixing up of all kinds of 
alleged social reformers ought to be interesting to 
those American semi-unionists and semi-politi- 
cians who are dissatisfied with the American labor 
movement as it exists. And also to the trade 
unionists, who are satisfied that their course is the 
right one. 


The activity of the boycott in Switzerland was 
noticeable. A large tobacco factory was asking for 
a treaty of peace with organized labor and a trade 
agreement in consequence of a boycott that had 
diminished its output month by month for several 
years. Regarding another article under boycott, 
L’ Alimentation printed this paragraph: ‘‘We 
recommend to all our comrades not to purchase 
it and to promote the boycott upon it in the cafes, 
barber shops, etc.’’ The labor press of Switzerland 
is united on this one subject, if on no other. There 
are 20 trade union organs printed in German, 
six in French, and three in Italian, one co-opera- 
tive organ in German, French, and Italian each, 
and 12 political labor newspapers in German, 
two in French, and two in Italian. 


While the Swiss do not emigrate except in 
small numbers, the considerable immigration into 
Switzerland is indicated by the census of members 
of nationalities of the Swiss Federation of Metal 
Workers, taken by this union in 1907, when it had 
17,824 members. Of these, 12,925 were Swiss, 
2,692 Germans, 265 French, 651 Austro-Hungar- 
ians, 862 Italians, and 426 of other nations; that 
is, nearly 30 per cent were foreigners. Through- 
out continental Europe the ‘metal workers’”’ 
union takes in a score of occupations for which 
we have different unions in America—locksmiths, 
tin workers, blacksmiths, boilermakers, filemak- 
ers, cutlers, puddlers, molders, foundry laborers, 
machinists, watchmakers, jewelers, etc. The 
general level of money wages is indicated by the 
fact that 400 of 2,350 union metal workers iu 
Zurich work nine hoursa day and the rest nine and 
a half hours, and that among 1,119 of them the 
average wages is a little morethan 12 centsan hour. 

In Basle I spent an interesting half day in the 
company of representatives of the co-operative 
movement and of the International Federation to 
Promote Labor Legislation. For the city of Basle 
the number of members of the local co-operative 
society averages nearly one for each family. The 
labor legislation just at present chiefly engaging the 
attention of the federation named is uniform laws 
for the protection of women and children. 


Labor Movement in Cologne (Germany). 


Cologne I found to be rather behindhand as 
compared with other German cities in general 
movements for working class welfare. But, how- 
ever, it has within a few years taken a start ina 
purely labor movement—and put it on its feet 
firmly—that promises a progressive development. 
No more satisfactory interviews in this respect 
have I had with trade union leaders anywhere in 
Europe. And it came about in a most unexpected 
manner. Cologne was on my itinerary only for a 
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brief stop and the men of labor were unaware of a 
call from me. After a rather cursory ‘‘peep” into 
some of the home and working conditions, I soon 
found the labor headquarters. While clin.bing 
the massive stone stairs up to the third story (they 
know nothing of ‘‘lifts’’—elevators in office build- 
ings in Europe), I mentioned my mission to a man 
who was preceding me. He recognized and greeted 
me cordially. He proved td be the secretary of the 
local wood workers’ union, a well informed and 
intelligent man. He invited me into his well- 
regulated office and was glad to impart all infor- 
mation in connection with labor conditions and 
the struggles which the unions have had and still 
have with employers as well as the leaders of the 
socialistic political party. His views can best be 
given in his own words: ‘‘ We have,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
same contentions in Germany that you have toa 
lesser degree in America with the leaders of the 
socialist party. I noticed the attacks on you in 
the Berlin Vorwarts, the Neiue Zeit, and Leib- 
zigen Volks Zeitung. But what of that? These 
socialist papers are edited, as the party is led, not 
by workingmen, but by the so-called ‘intellectu- 
als,’ professors, and others of the same sort, who 
know nothing of the real life, the conditions and 
struggles of the workers. These writers and lead- 
ers? Why, we are in constant strife with them in 
defending the trade union movement from their 
meddling and attempts at domination. The same 
bitter tactics that they have displayed toward you 
they employ toward Carl Legein (the president 
of the German Trade Union Federation). Why? 
Because he dares to stand true to the trade union 
movement in defense of and for the advancement 
of the workers’ interests. These writers consult 
their books and are blinded by their theories. In 
a word, the difference between them and us is they 
are in the clouds while we are on terra firma.’’ 
He called attention to the fact that in nearly every 
trade in Germany there exists three or four antag- 
onistic national trade unions, each of which issues 
an official weekly paper opposing the true unions 
of labor. ‘‘ These facts,’’ added my informant, 
“as well as the organization of the employers, 
compel us to pursue the common sense methods 
of making the best efforts to not only organize the 
workers, but also to unite the unions in one com- 
prehensive movement.’? He added much more 
useful information of equal value of the growing 
independence of the German labor movement 
from political party domination. 

Then I met the secretaries of the metal workers 
and typographical unions. The former has com- 
piled and published an excellent pamphlet on the 
housing conditions of his fellow craftsmen, which, 
according to him, are miserable and degrading. 
One of his criticisms of official opinion and action 
is especialiy noteworthy. He declares that the 
Cologne official conception of working class over- 
crowding begins only “when more than six per- 
sons live in one room and more than eleven per- 
sons live in two rooms.’’ What a commentary on 
civic duty—on civilization ! 


When the narrator of his impressions in Europe 
touches upon the topic of the low wages of the 
masses in any country he has visited, the person 
to whom he is speaking, especially if an English- 
man or American, interrupts to remind him that 
money wages are no index to real earnings; the 
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cost of living can not be left out of the calculation. 
So, let us glance at prices in Budapest, Hungary. 


Cost of Living in Budapest, Hungary. 


There's the matter of rent, usually rated by 
economists as much higher in America than in 
Europe. For hours I was conducted through 
several working class quarters of the city. Such 
squalor, such composites of all things to be classed 
as dirt, such indiscriminate heaping together of 
human beings, I have never seen elsewhere. And 
their dwelling places cost the miserably poor 
occupants more per square foot of space than is 
paid by the prosperous artisan in any American 
city for his home, with all its accommodations. 
The common type of dwelling houses in Budapest, 
as in several Austrian and German cities I have 
visited, is the French flat, the apartments being 
ranged about an interior courtyard. In the poor 
working people’s quarters these houses are of but 
one or two stories, with several courtyards one 
after another extending back from the street. 
There is one tap for water to each courtyard, 
which in the centre has an opening in the pave- 
ment for drainage to the sewer, or, in some dis- 
tricts, simply to a cesspool. In every courtyard I 
saw were puddles of foul water besides the ruck 
about the drain. At one of these rookeries an 
energetic man, of the somewhat rare dark type of 
Hungarian, came forward from a poor man’s cafe 
—a hole-in-the-wall, finished in zinc instead of 
the mirrors and mahogany of the fashionable pub- 
lic lounging resorts—and said heartily: 

‘Hallo! I American too; was in New York t’ree 
year; I show you house, yass! 

He took me through a dozen “apartments’’ 
facing in upon four courtyards. He walked into 
each dwelling without knocking or asking leave. 

“Don’t take off your hat,”’ he said; ‘‘dese peo- 
ple expect nottin’, What rent tink you dey pays? 
Dey don’t get de cheap rents of New York.”’ 

He quoted prices current in New York for small 
new flats. Then he indicated the rates for Buda- 
pest, his information being confirmatory of what 
was given me for other housings. 

Examples: For one narrow dwelling room and 
a dark kitchen, $2 a week; two rooms and a 
kitchen, $3.50; room and no kitchen, $2. In cases 
were higher rentals. On the lower story the floors 
were all of stone, badly worn. The furniture in 
nearly every instance was a ‘‘few poor sticks.’’ 
Our voluble guide told us that in this house there 
dwelt 76 families. Nearly all took lodgers. He 
showed us one apartment, of two narrow. badly 
lighted rooms, and a dark little box of a kitchen, 
and asked the woman who rented it, how many 
were in her family. The reply was her man and 
two children. And how many lodgers? The guide 
thus interpreted her answer: ‘‘She has six mans, 
and two of the mans is womans!’’ This kennel-like 
existence, so far from being uncommon is the 
everyday experience of the poverty-stricken 
masses in Budapest. Our party was taken to see 
many such ‘‘houses’’ as that just mentioned. The 
repellant scene was everywhere much the same, 
the best examples being of a mode of living un- 
known to Americans and the worst a realistic 
picture of an earthly, up-to-date inferno. Our 
guide, pointing out one apartment after another, 
said he knew of ‘“‘whole houses’’ in several Ameri- 
can cities for which the rental was lower. 
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As to the cost of clothing, we had with us a 
highly intelligent young man, an Hungarian 
labor leader, who, having spent a year and a half 
in America, was qualified to make comparisons. 
He now buys American shoes regularly, because 
of their comparative cheapness, their comfortable 
fit, and their neat appearance, though he is of 
course obliged to pay more for them than he 
would in New York. Suits of clothes and hats, he 
said, were of better make and quality, considered, 
just as cheap in America asin Hungary. Our in- 
quiries did not end with him, but from all sources 
accessible, obtained the same testimony. 

The general run of wages in Budapest may be 
inferred from these rates. Bricklayers, paid by 
the hour and losing even part-day time through 
bad weather, and with four or five months’ loss in 
winter, receive $1 to $1.20 a day; carpenters, work- 
ing under the same conditions, get $1.10 to $1.50 
for a day of 10 hours. In the milling industry, 
which has the lead in Hungary, until recently the 
rates ran from 55 to 85 cents a day for laborers, 
some of them partly skilled, with the men in the 
more highly skilled positions getting $1.50. Under 
a trade agreement, made in June last, wages were 
standardized and increased by afew cents. The 
printers of Hungary have 95 per cent of the men 
and women in their occupation organized. In 
Budapest the minimum union scale for day com- 
positors calls for $7 aweek. But on the average the 
wages reach a little more than $8. 


Trade Union Buildings. 


On visiting the central offices of several trade 
unions in Prdapest one might infer that the 
organized labor movement was well advanced in 
Hungary, though this is far from the fact. The 
iron workers and stonecutters have good build- 
ings of their own, with spacious suites of offices. 
The bricklayers are about finishing one of the 
largest and handsomest buildings in Budapest, 
situated in a fashionable neighborhood. The 
printers have a six-story building, Gutenburg 
House, which is an ornament to the city. It takes 
up a block front, the ground floor being occupied 
as stores, and contains a large meeting hall and 
numerous apartments for families. These trade 
union buildings have in each case at least three 
distinct suites of offices, with three sets of books. 
This fact arises frem the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward the unions. The union proper, 
usually in the state of suspension, by official order, 
has one set of books. The benefit societies, which 
make the usual payments in case of sickness, 
death, or out-of-work, has a second. A news- 
paper, which is not—officially—a part of the 
union, has a third set, and thereby hangs a tale. 
Somehow, when the members of a union in Hun- 
gary quit work in a body, the weekly payments 
commonly made by unions in free countries to 
strikers or locked-out workers is made to them 
from the newspaper’s funds. Only members of the 
union can subscribe for the newspaper and its 
subscription price is much the same as the dues of 
a union might be; thatis, five to ten dollars a year. 
Surely, men have a right to subscribe to a news- 
paper which insures them to a certain amount in 
case of being jointly out of work. It may be that 
the union funds as benefit societies and the fund 
of the newspaper are invested in the fine trade 
union halls of Budapest. The properties are 
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mostly, however, under heavy mortgages, drawn 
from the resources of capitalism. 

In few civilized countries are the trade unions 
weaker than in Hungary. There are only about 
one hundred thousand members, the entire popu- 
lation, with Croatia, being nearly twenty millions. 
For this there are many causes, but the immediate 
one is the hostility of the government as repre- 
sented by a man at the head of the department 
which deals with labor organizations. While ac- 
cording to the statutes workingmen are at entire 
liberty to form unions, he has the power first to 
look into their purposes and legal standing, and 
he usually finds reasons to forbid their formation. 
In the case of established unions he harasses 
them by restrictions and suspensions, so that 
much of whatever they may do renders them 
liable to be dissolved. No one spoken with found 
any defense for the policy of this man. His name 
is Kossuth. His father, known as one of the revo- 
lutionists of 1848, was hailed as an apostle of 
liberty during his visit to America on his release 
from prison after his participation in the events 
. of that year. Among the most active of the present 
Kossuth’s opponents are the workingmen of Hun- 
garian birth now in America. They send heavy 
subscriptions steadily to the Volksstimme, the 
organ of the most radical of the opponents of the 
government. 

The manner in which the administration deals 
with the unions, and tries to help the employing 
class, was shown in a recent dispute between a 
teamsters’ union and representatives of large landed 
proprietors, At the same time an illustration was 
given of how the wily unionists manege to turn 
the oppressive laws to their own account. Some 
wheat teamsters having struck, the government 
suspended the union and took possession of its 
funds, declaring them to be the property of the 
individual members. The employers of the mem- 
bers not on strike, for purposes of intimidation, 
then locked out theirmen. Thereupon the latter, 
taking their turn at operating the law for them- 
selves, appealed for their pro rata share of the 
funds, which the department paid them at the 
rate of so much per week as long as they applied 
for it. The employers looked at the transaction 
dubiously, as to them it seemed simply the govern- 
ment’s guaranteeing and administering the strike 
fund to the union’s members. Nothing could be 
done to prevent the transaction, and the employ- 
ers gave up the fight. 

The wheat mill workers’ trade agreement with 
their employers is the result of the labors of an 
earnest sociologist, who is a student of the meth- 
ods of American trade unions. It is a very formal 
contract, which provides for recognition of the 
union and grants its scale of wages. The present 
agreement, signed June 15th, is drawn up for two 
years. Itis extra-legal. Neither the employers’ 
association nor the mill workers’ union exists, to 
the knowledge of the government. Both sides, 
however, apart from their legal existence as some- 
thing else, have separate trustees, a separate treas- 
ury, and a separate organization, which might 
possibly come together secretly for trade agree- 
ment purposes. A patriotic friend of both sides 
told me that this agreement, while in advance of 
anything the government would recognize, was also 
beyond the wishes of the employers and above the 
heads of the employes in the grist mills. On this 
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point one of the items in the agreement possesses 
its significance. It provides that the men, on 
coming away from their work, must not be 
searched in public. But they may be in private. 


Hungarian Labor Conditions. 


The limits of space oblige me to restrict myself 
now to a few broad statements as to Hungary 
bearing on the conditions of the working classes. 
With at least 4,000,000 men who, under manhood 
suffrage, would democratically guide the state, 
only 800,000 have the voting franchise. In the un- 
organized occupations, hardly one wage-worker in 
50 has any voice in deciding the course of that gov- 
ernment which may send him to battle to be killed 
in its support. In the trade unions, not one man 
in 20 has the right of the ballot. The church and 
the state have not been separated in their spheres, 
as in the United States. The compulsory military 
service calls from the workingmen the bitterest of 
cries; those too poor to obtain a higher education 
must serve three years; the fortunate, who have 
their way paid through college, serve but one year. 
The landed proprietors, the aristocrats of the na- 
tion, rule in lawmaking. ‘‘With regard to the 
landed property,’’ said one of my informants, a 
literary man, ‘‘we are in the condition of France 
before her revolution.’’ ‘‘With regard to child 
labor,’’ said a public-spirited employer, ‘‘we are in 
the position of England prior to 1830.’’ ‘With 
regard to social reform,’’ said a radical, *‘Hungary 
is in the general condition that Germany was 
when Marx made his outcry against the starvation 
of the proletariat and tried to forecast the eco- 
nomic methods of a better future.’’ 

The government seems to have no clear policy 
for bringing the country up to modern standards. 
‘‘A million Hungarians are in America,’’ one man 
told us, ‘‘and their going has helped the masses 
but little. The millions of crowns sent home 
yearly by the emigrants find their way to the en- 
richment of the classes already having possessions, 
for the poor to whom the money is sent have to 
part with it in buying the necessaries of life.’’ 

The trade unions have now a policy, fully 
adopted last year, in advance of their previous 
ideas. They have resolved to keep the partisan 
political movement entirely apart from the union 
movement, which is to be conducted by men work- 
ing at their trades. Two attempts at general 
strikes, the first in some respects partly success- 
ful, the second a dismal failure, have convinced 
the leaders of the necessity for providing well 
beforehand for possibly successful limited strikes. 
The new Hungarian trade union movement may 
even help the American movement. Heretofore 
unorganized Hungarian miners and cigarmakers 
have gone tothe United States in large numbers 
as strike-breakers. Efforts are now being made to 
organize these workers and improve their condi- 
tions at home. 

In politics, five parties have members in the 
Reichsrath. ‘‘All five are opposed to us,’’ said 
one of the workingmen, ‘‘The Social Democratic 
party has not a single member. But, by some 
name, the working people intend to be represented, 
though the conditions of suffrage are worse now 
than ten years ago.’’ When on a train our party 
was passing a penitentiary this man said, pointing 
to it: ‘In that building are robbers, murderers, 
and socialists.’’ Well, what American animated 
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by the spirit of ’76 would not qualify himself 
quickly for prison in such a country as Hungary— 
and do it under the name of Socialist, if necessary? 

The facts which I have recorded in this letter 
were not obtained from some ‘‘perverted’”’ mind, 
rendered so by prejudice, hatred or revenge. 
Most of the oral information communicated to me 
came from a legal practitioner of high standing in 
the community, a representative of an association 
of employers in one of the leading industries of 
the country. These facts were supplemented by a 
large employer of labor and the foremost intelli- 
gent and trustworthy labor men of Hungary. 
Added to these are results of my own visional 
observations and of inquiries made of the workers 
themselves. 


On the way to Pilsen Herr Haberman, in reply 
to inquiries, told us his story. Twenty odd years 
ago he spent three years in prison. On being 
liberated he went to the United States, where he 
worked for eight years as a wood turner, mostly 
in New York and Chicago. Twelve years ago he 
returned to Bohemia, settling in his home city, 
Pilsen. His term of imprisonment spent in solitary 
confinement, he suffered in consequence of the 
publication of political sentiments. ‘‘But,’’ he said, 
“‘the things I then said and printed and for which 
I was imprisoned are now being published with 
impunity every day in the party and trade union 
papers. The last 20 years has seen the greatest 
progress in political liberty that Austria has ever 
known.’’ Not being given work in prison, Herr 
Haberman studied French and English. His sen- 
tence was for four years, but as three days of 
good conduct counted four, he was released at 
the end of three years. I asked what else he had 
learned. He smiled and replied: ‘‘To wait.”’ I 
could well imagine that during those months and 
years of waiting his character developed and his 
face gradually took on its patient, kind, firm, 
manly expression. His seat in parliament, said he, 
was due largely to the vote of farmers. In one 
village he had received 350 out of 400 votes. Asked 
if he favored the social revolution, he answered 
that he regarded sending a man to the parliament 
of Austria for the same sentiments that sent him 
to prison 20 years before had already marked a 
revolution. The Social Democratic party had had 
very little representation in the Reichstag even six 
years ago; now it has 89 members out of nearly 600. 


Before relating what really interested us in 
Pilsen, I will say that, as all visitors to the town 
are expected to visit the big brewery, we were 
taken there by our hosts representing the trade 
unions. The ‘“‘Burgliches Braueri’’ is to theeye at 
a distance a conglomeration of immense build- 
ings, high circular chimneys, big brick water 
towers, covering many acres of grounds. We were 
conducted for two hours and more in and about the 
works by a guide who, in a sonorous voice, rolled 
off the stupendous statistics of the brewery’s beer 
production with an air of reverence for the figures 
in themselves and for the good Gambrinus above 
them all. To that guide, the culmination of all the 
things in the world, mighty and good, was beer. 
I rather felt our time was to a degree wasted in 
wandering down into subterranean malt rooms, 
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30 acres in extent, and past malt houses, beer kegs 
as big as freight cars that were being made or re- 
paired, tested, pitched, and filled. But, it being 
one of the great liquid facts of this earth, we saw 
the show through. The crowning curiosity of it 
all was, the original vat of the brewery, now bat- 
tered and timeworn, set, as a sort of sanctified 
relic, on a green hillock surrounded by beds of 
flowers duly and historographically inscribed. 
These particulars, I believe, are considered the 
points of interest for visitors to Pilsen. But I re- 
late them only because I have to state that wages 
in this famously rich brewery run on the grand 
average for the 3,500 workmen, from $2.50 to $5 a 
week! Wesaw some of the eating places of the 
single men who boarded within the brewery. 
They were swinish. This brewery employs only 
unorganized workmen. An attempt was made 
some time ago to improve their condition through 
organization. As the story goes, the manager, on 
receiving a committee from the men, said that 
their representations sounded reasonable and he 
would review their demands at a general meeting 
of the workmen. When assembled, the men were 
asked if many of them really were organized, and 
if so, tomake a showing of the fact by a division— 
the unorganized to stand fast and the organized to 
move to oneside. Done. 

‘‘Very well,’’ pronounced the manager, ‘‘you 
union men are discharged. Pack and leave the 
brewery at once.”’ 

We were conducted to the scene of an exposi- 
tion being held by the trade unions and ‘‘the 
party’’ in Pilsen. The indoor departments were 
installed in the headquarters’ building, an im- 


posing edifice purchased and remodeled by the 
workingmen within the last few years. The out- 
door exhibits, with a number of popular resort 
features—the cinematograph, the merry-go-round, 
shoot-the-chutes, model cottages, etc.—covered 
the spacious open area of the headquarters’ build- 


ing and several acres of temporarily rented 
grounds, separated from the gardens by a turgid 
mountain stream, which was wooden-bridged for 
the occasion by the municipality. In all, the expo- 
sition was a highly creditable display of the manu- 
facturers of Pilsen, not including beer, with 
especially in the outdoor part, agricultural] imple- 
ments, and, in the indoor, many souvenirs and 
pictorial illustrations of the work of the trade 
unions and ‘“‘the party’’ in various countries. A 
set of those diagrams which show statistical data 
by means of squares and lines of varying lengths 
gave speedily interpreted visual information as to 
the growth of trade unionism and co-operation, 
and the election returns for Pilsen and Bohemia. 
The leading notable fact on these points was that, 
by a great percentage, the real growth in all these 
respects has taken place within the last five years. 
Bohemia, like the other parts of Austria that have 
taken up with the modern working class move- 
ments, is in the first flush of hope and victory. 
Labor has burst some of its bonds. It is eager to 
go in achievement. Does it know just to what 
stage it has advanced, and just where it is going? 
Time will tell the story. 

A great meeting took place in the evening in 
the Pilsen exposition restaurant hall. From the 
beginning of the gathering to the end there was a 
series of demonstrations of enthusiasm. A men’s 
chorus, strong and good, sang a dozen airs, either 














of their fatherland or the labor movement. Out 
on the grounds a brass band played. Later the 
same became a fine orchestra and on the stage 
gave an excellent programme, most of the num- 
bers strange to us, but all marked by unusual 
spirit, rhythm, and precision, The national and 
international anthems of labor—Russian, Polish, 
Italian, French, German, and others—brought out 
prolonged bursts of applause and encores. 

We had been sitting perhaps two hours enjoying 
these scenes, when one of our hosts told us that as 
Herr Haberman had telegraphed to the working- 
men’s afternoon daily newspaper that we were to 
be present on this evening, a number of people of 
the town had come to hear something from 
America. Over at one part of the hall were some 
supporters of the clericals; and in another, little 
groups of business men; and here and there was a 
soldier, risking two weeks in the guardhouse for 
coming to the people’s meeting place. An address 
of welcome was made and then being introduced in 
the Bohemian tongue, I made a short address in 
English, being aware that few could understand 
me. All the same, at the conclusion came a hearty 
round of applause. At the close of its interpreta- 
tion, another. The big heart of the people in all 
countries is the same. 

In this outline of facts, little and big, regarding 
our visit to Pilsen, I have tried to suggest to the 
reader something of the impressions they made 
upon me. The aggressive opponents of social jus- 
tice are not working in our civilized world under 
just the same lights. In various countries they 
have developed different methods, modified by 
historical events and social conditions. Certainly, 
the work done during the last five years in Pilsen, 
as an example of many placesin Austria, has been 
noteworthy. The developments of voluntary co- 
operation are admirable. Those of trade unionism 
are fine, as beginnings. Some common agency 
designed to remove political disabilities, non- 
existent in our country, was necessary. Some com- 
bination of representatives, answerable to demo- 
cratic constituencies, has also been essential in the 
parliament to look out for the welfare of the classes 
so long neglected. All very well. But why couple 
these practical movements with the visionary 
schemes of the ‘‘professioriat’’ aid of closet 
guessers at social evolution of half a century ago? 
Why jumble together the clear ideas that are 
necessary regarding the work now being done by 
the people with the misty stuff fed to them by so- 
called ‘‘intellectuals,’’ who have been so often dis- 
credited by events, the course of which has run to 
the contrary of their predictions, especially in 
regard to their favorite dictum, ‘‘Things must be- 
come worse before they can be better.’’ As Herr 
Haberman in effect said to me, ‘‘What I was sent 
to prison for 20 years ago, everybody can say, 
print and do today without fear.’’ 

It is the contention of the American labor move- 
ment and it is mine, that the great social revolu- 
tion is not and will not come with a bang and a 
crash. It is going on now every day, everywhere 
in the world and in the most advanced countries 
it moves fastest. In them it is most practical. It 
will be held, for example, by those best acquainted 
with the American labor movement that our 
organizations would hardly leave the Pilsen 


brewery at peace while it conducted its business 
under such non-union conditions, as is being done 
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by the Austrian labor movement. We might not 
in the United States, with hurrah, vote for the 
materialization of rainbows in the year 2,000, but 
we would have 3,500 better paid, better condi- 
tioned brewery workers in a jiffy—or we would 
abstain—at least from Pilsner beer. 





Munich, less than a day from Budapest, is so far 
in advance of the latter in social development that 
one must expect radical changes in Hungary before 
the two cities can possibly stand on the same level. 
With respect to the political rights and the educa- 
tion of its citizens, all my informants concurred in 
describing Munich as in no way second to any 
other place in Germany. The same was said by the 
officials connected with institutions for the pro- 
tection or assistance of the poor. In trade unionism, 
the local labor representative men held that Munich 
leads not only all Germany, but every other city on 
the European continent. 

In May, 1894, the total number of union mem- 
bers represented in the Central Union of Munich 
was only 4,903;in December, 1908, it had increased 
to 54,425. The significance of these figures affords 
good reason for quoting the statistics on the same 
point for some of the intermediate years: 1895, 
7,981; 1897, 8,563; 1900, 17,275; 1905, 36,522; 1906, 
47,355. In 1894, only 75 wage-workers per 1,000 
were organized; in 1900, 275 per 1,000; in 1908, the 
great majority in all skilled trades were in the 
unions, in some of which the proportion organized 
reached from 90 per cent to nearly 100. 

These figures indicate the adoption of the trade 
union within the last 15 years by the masses in a 
city where for a generation they had been taught 
not to look for help through its operations. In 
regard to this, Munich has the same story to tell 
as Hamburg, Berlin, and the other large industrial 
cities of Germany. Consequently, all the impres- 
sions that were gained and recorded by American 
sociological observers in Germany 15 or even 10 
years ago must be corrected in order to represent 
the present situation. The works written by Ger- 
man or American publicists only five years ago, 
describing the status of labor in Germany and 
forecasting the probabilities as to the directions to 
be taken in social expansion, possess little of the 
value their authors might have imparted to the 
volumes had publication been deferred until] now. 
The very considerable number of German work- 
ingmen who went to the United States a decade 
or more ago, with convictions based on the theories 
then most popular in Germany, and who are now 
interested in social movements in America, are not 
directing their energies to the highest profit if they 
have not kept in touch with the recent rapid 
changes in sentiment and activities among the 
wage-workers of Germany. With the evidences of 
the solid benefits, the German industrial working- 
men are now taking that time to discuss immediate 
actualities which was once given to remote ab- 
stractions. With new subjects for both their 
debates and their reading, new purposes have 
arisen before them for their common efforts, 
Whereas formerly parliamentarism almost com- 
pletely absorbed their attention, at present their 
minds are more frequently directed to wage scales 
and the shortening workday, to trade agreements 
between employers and employed, and to the great 
fact that no matter what the lawmakers may be 
doing they themselves have now sufficient liberty 
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of association to manage the sale of their labor 
power collectively—for competition in the labor 
market they have substituted unity. 

These points were so often brought to my ob- 
servation in Munich that I can have no hesitation 
in accepting them as generally true. Moreover, 
whether showing me the advanced rates in the 
printed scales of wages or informing me of the 
change in general public sentiment toward the 
labor movement, the labor leaders declared that 
the great special improvements in the condition of 
Munich’s working people had come through trade 
unionism, ‘‘and no other agency.’’ This assertion 
was made even by men prominent in ‘‘the party.’’ 
It was repeated by higher officials in the Munich 
Municipal Labor Exchange (Stadtisches Arbeibsant 
Munchen). 

This Labor Exchange of Munich I visited, 
though not in expectation that anything could be 
seen very different from those exchanges in other 
European cities where enforced idleness and pov- 
erty are to be seen humbly seeking some footing 
in society on the basis of paying its way in work 
instead of being driven to pauperism. Usually 
the officials had seemed to be going about their 
work in a perfunctory manner, the “horde’’ of 
applicants for work had the appearance of being 
desperately poor, and the waiting halls were re- 
pellant to every sense, especially that of smell. 
But the Munich exchange turned out to be a model 
of its kind. It wasclean. Every one of the halls 
looked as if cleaned daily and all were light and 
airy. The seekers for work were classified, skilled 
or unskilled, the former as to trades, and kept 
apart ina dozen separate halls. The inspectors 
were sufficient in number to permit the hiring of 
the men or women to proceed speedily. The man- 
ner of the officials toward the applicants indicated 
a disposition to assist instead of to overawe. The 
chief inspector and his first assistant, who showed 
me over the building, exhibited an unmistakable 
interest in their work. On talking with a number 
of men waiting to be engaged, we found that nearly 
all of them had been out of work only a very brief 
time. They were a clean looking lot. They 
seemed cheerful and to be quite confident of find- 
ing employment soon. In the women’s halls, care 
was given to keeping the applicants of different 
occupations apart: there are fine distinctions in 
the social grades of the female workers which 
must be observed, if the exchange is to perform its 
best service. Inthe domestic department was a 
room with a dozen recesses in which, seated at a 
little table, mistress and maid might make those 
minute arrangements which so much occupy the 
minds of both before the new girl is taken into the 
household. 

Of mere description of waiting rooms, bureaus, 
and management more or less may be given of 
the labor exchanges of Germany and Austria 
that must be much the same, but to be able to 
say that the ideas of the projectors have been 
carried out to almost the point of perfection is a 
rare thing. 

The Munich labor exchange, like all the others 
we had visited, seemed to be rather topheavy with 
functionaries. What an endless filling out of 
blanks there seemed to be, with the checking up 
of one point and another in great ledgers, and 
making out statistical tables that filled pages. I 
was shown the shelves of a library thick with 
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books and the closets containing the archives 
of the institution. Every book and pamphlet 
was classified, catalogued, and stood up or 
filed away in its proper place. Curious to obtain 
an illustration of the certainty with which the 
seeker for knowledge might get just the particular 
point he wanted, I asked to see the documents on 
the ‘‘United States’ shelf and especially in its 
‘‘Labor’’ division. The case was opened up, with 
all the diverse contents duly labeled. Forth came 
a London pamphlet on the English Compensation 
Act and a circular from the Connecticut Bureau of 
Labor relating to the tariff; date, 10 years ago! 
In looking through the brass bars and wire work 
at the docile pen drivers in the public bureaus of 
various departments in Germany I have more than 
once wondered what they were doing so patiently 
and to what practical effectiveness their seemingly 
tedious labors led. I can not say now that I know, 
but at least the suspicion is justified that their 
checking, balancing, counting, recording, all exe- 
cuted in handwriting quite faultless and in forms 
established by law, might be reduced by nineteen- 
twentieths with the world none the loser. There’s 
little of such work on the big railroads of Amer- 
ica—but they run. 

When leaving the exchange, the labor commit- 
teemen with me said that the skilled trades of 
Munich usually maintained their own exchanges 
or labor bureaus, where employers could find 
whatever workmen they needed. At that moment 
I observed seated on a park bench four men whose 
garb would have qualified them to ‘‘go on” ina 
stage act as Tyrolese singers. Their little cocked- 
up hats were adorned with a feather at the side or 
a brush at the back; they wore vari-colored shirts 
and vests, and velveteen or leather knee breeches. 
On questioning them they said they had come 
from Eastern Austria to Munich looking for work 
and were already inscribed at the labor exchange 
as applicants in their respective callings. Cer- 
tainly, the labor bureau as a government agency 
becomes a puzzling question the more one learns 
of what it does and what it can notdo. Uniformly 
I hat found that in all cities it is of little value, 
not only to the higher paid artisan class, but to the 
numerous and increasing body of well organized 
workers. Here in Munich I now found it smooth- 
ing the way for laborers of another nation to com- 
pete with Munich’s own people. 

One important fact, however, I was carrying 
away from the bureau. It was the assurance from 
its chief that nothing had ever had the same in- 
fluence on the wage situation in the city as the 
trade unions. Since their use they had advanced 
wages, of course expected, but what was of almost 
equal social weight they had made wages steady. 
There could now be said to be a prevailing rate, 
viz, that of the unions, to which even the pay of 
the non-unionists tended to approximate. But 
formerly there was no rate; the wages of the very 
poor depended on the degree of their necessities 
when hiring and the disposition of the employer 
to drive a hard bargain. Moreover, the officials 
stated, the trade unions contributed in making 
work steady. In the building trades, for example, 
before the day of the labor organizations work 
went on with a rush for a brief season in the sum- 
mer, every workman to be found far and wide be- 
ing engaged. But before and after this short 
period the out-of-works numbered thousands. 

















Now that the unions have won shorter hours and 
other rights of a party to a bargain no longer one- 
sided, building goes on quite steadily, and where 
possible the year round, with resultant benefit to 
all who are engaged in any occupation connected 
with the industry. 

The labor committeemen with us thought it 
quite American that we should halt and talk with 
the four Austrians in the park and get from them 
the facts as to their coming to Munich and report- 
ing at the labor bureau. The German method of 
social investigation is thumbing over a govern- 
ment report made up in the bureaus. And our 
committeemen were very good in quoting from 
such official documents. They told us that the 
present population of Munich is nearly 600,000, 
that the number of industrial establishments fall- 
ing under factory inspection (those using motor 
power) is about 11,000, employing more than 
80,000 persons, 17,000 being women. In the handi- 
crafts, which are not well organized, the number 
of workmen is comparatively inconsiderable. In 
Munich the general level of wages is as high as in 
Berlin. There isan immigration from Austria and 
Italy to Munich and Bavaria generally. The 
Italians, unskilled laborers in building construc- 
tion and railroad work, have been found almost 
impossible to organize. From this fact it is to be 
inferred that the Munich trade unions have not 
yet learned fully the methods of organizing, as 
practiced in the United States. In our country the 
Italians are taking a placein the unions, as has 
been done by men of all other European nationali- 
ties when they have been brought to understand 
what the unions do for them. 

While continuing the discussion of earnings 
and how to increase them, during lunch at a 
hotel with the labor committeemen who were 
escorting me, the landlord volunteered the in- 
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formation that he had worked four years as a 
butcher in Chicago and in Saginaw, Mich., and 
could give us some comparisons as to the cost of 
living. He said he had had good board in Sagi- 


naw at $4a week. The cost of meat in Munich 
was, for the better grades, nearly double that in 
Saginaw, and 50 per cent more for the poorer. 
He regarded the meat of Munich on the average 
better than that sold in the rest of Germany, ex- 
cepting Hamburg. The calves, lambs, and young 
porkers were ‘‘better developed.’’ Fruit in Munich 
was cheap and good, but lacking in the variety 
known to America. A general talk about the Junch 
table as to cost of dwelling pleces brought out 
these points: No Munich workmen occupy a 
whole house; the apartment system is general. 
The highest rent known to be paid for a family of 
working people was $200 a year; two rooms and a 
kitchen cost $180; one room and a kitchen, in a 
ne laborers’ quarter, $87.50. Thousands of 
amilies live in Munich in one room, or two rooms; 
and some have a kitchenin addition. Being asked 
what he regarded as the best features of munici- 
pal provision for the working classes, the land- 
lord pronounced in favor of the out-of-work relief 
and the new tenement house law. A citizen of 
Munich not able to find employment is entitled, 
on subjecting his character and mode of life to the 
processes of official investigation, to 75 cents 
relief a week. Instantly, the skilled tradesmen 
present declared that never had a man in their 
union taken such relief, and therefore they ob- 
jected to the ordinance providing for it being 
regarded as of general benefit. But all agreed 
that the clearing away of Munich’s rookeries in 
the bad back streets, with the stipulations as to 
the grade of building, landlords henceforth should 
provide for working class tenants, had been excel- 
lent municipal improvement work. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor 1,040. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

Organizers, Jacob Tazelaar, John A. Flett. 


District No. l.—Middle. 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Arthur E. Holder, Stuart Reid, J. D. 
Pierce, Thos. H. Flynn, Hugh Frayne, Joseph 
Ainey. 

District No. I11.—Southern. 

Comprising the states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1'V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, M. 
Grant Hamilton, Emmet T. Flood. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Henry M. Walker. 


Kansas, 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 


Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, C. O. Young. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of 
British Columbia. 

Organizers, Arthur A. Hay, Jas. E. Roach, Oscar 
W. Fredrickson. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


OF THE A. F. of L. 


By Sec. THos. F. TRacy. 


existence, and are worthy of greater sup- 

port than they have received in the past, 

are the ones issued by the Tobacco Work- 
ers’ International Union, and the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union. The products on which these 
labels appear are within the reach of every work- 
ingman, and are used by them every day of their 
lives. 

In a document published lately, by a depart- 
ment of the government, the astonishing fact is 
recorded that about ninety per cent of all the smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, and cigarettes manu- 
factured in the United States, are the output of the 
American Tobacco Company, more familiarly 
known as the trust. ‘ 

In none of the factories operated by this gigantic 
corporation are there employed a union man or 
woman; in fact, to be known to have membership 
in a union means instant discharge. Nor is the 
output of the other 10 per cent to any great degree 
the product of union workers. 

What, then, we may ask is the amount of union 
made tobacco and cigarettes that are consumed, 
and the answer is readily made: ‘*Very small.’’ 

The Tobacco Workers’ International Union is 
making a gallant fight against tremendous odds, 
but that support that it is entitled to and should 
receive, is for some unexplainable reason lacking. 
Surely, the hundreds of thousands of workingmen 
and their friends, who use tobacco every day, can 
be of immense assistance to this organization, if 
they will give their patronage to only that class 
of goods which bears the union label of the To- 
bacco Workers’ International Union. 

There is nothing to be gained by purchasing the 
product of the trust, because you receive a coupon, 
or certificate that after numerous purchases, will 
entitle the purchaser to some gaudy article, often- 
times of no value, for these so-called premiums 
cost money, and the cost of them is taken out of 
the value of the article purchased; so after all the 
customer gets nothing but an inferior article for 
his money, in fact the results of the government 
investigation shows that a large percentage of the 
material that goes intothe manufacture of the fine 
cut and granulated tobacco made by this trust is 
not tobacco at all, but alfalfa, a species of hay. 

This same corporation is also endeavoring to 
control the cigarmaking industry, and is operating 
factories all over this country, in which the great 
majority of the employes are little children, who 
receive but a scanty wage, and are compelled to 
work long hours, in poorly lighted and badly ven- 
tilated shops. Along with this, the cigarmakers 
are confronted with a large number of non-union 
shops, in which practically the same conditions 
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apply. The subsidiary branchesof the American 
Tobacco Company are also in control of the cigar- 
making industry in Porto Rico, and before many 
weeks have passed will be in control ofa large 
portion of the industry in the Philippines. 

At the present time, and for several years past, 
there has been arriving at the several ports along 
the Atlantic coast, from Porto Rico an average of 
10,000,000 cigars a month, and the number is 
increasing. 

Before the year has expired there will be dumped 
on the Pacific coast another 150,000,000 cigars 
from the Philippine Islands, and this amount is to 
be admitted free of duty every year, making the 
total amount of cigars that will come to thiscountry 
from both places amount to about 300,000,000 a year. 
The production of cigars in the United States has 
been materially reduced in the past two years, and 
with these amounts above mentioned, it means 
loss of employment to over 6,000 cigarmakers in 
this country. 

The following extract from a letter written by a 
cigarmaker who served in the army in the Philip- 
pines, and who observed closely the conditions 
under which cigars are made should be interesting 
to our readers. The letter says in part: 

They are all affected with askin disease and a large 
majority are covered with open sores or scars. Leprosy, 
beri-brei, cholera, bubonic plague and other infectious 
diseases are, as every one knows, prevalent there. 
They sit half naked and work and scratch, while the 
airis rank with the smell of devayed fish and rank 
cocoanut oil, which the women use on their hair. Im- 
agine one of these natives, whose teeth have rotted black 
by the coastant chewing of the betel-nut biting out heads, 
which I took particular notice to see if they did, and 
suing their spittle to paste the heads on their work. 

This is expert testimony from one who was 
there and observed for himself. Beside this, those 
who are employed at the industry are the cheapest 
workers in the world—Orientals—and it is against 
this class of labor that we are compelled to 
compete. 

There is another mistake that is sometimes 
made by some of our friends, and that is, they are 
made to believe that cigars made in Tampa and 
Key West, Fla., are imported. This idea should 
be dispelled. The Cigarmakers’ International 
Union has unions in both these places and are 
endeavoring to organize these places. You can 
assist them in this work, as well as assist them in 
all other directions by refusing to purchase any 
cigar unless the label of that union appears on the 
box in which the cigar is contained. 

Insist on having this union label. Insist on hav- 
ing the label of the Tobacco Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union on all plug and fine-cut tobacco and 
cigarettes. Insist on having the union label on a// 
articles that you purchase. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
oue things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blacksmiths. 

Chas. N. Glover.—Trade conditions good and 
steadily improving. A new union was formed in 
Wichita, Kans., recently. Our membership is now 
approximately 10,000. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Our members are fairly 
well employed, although trade was rather dull in 
some localities during mid-summer. New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Texas show activity in the 
organization work. A new union was formed in 
Keyport, N. J., during the month. We havestrike 
on at New Bethlehem, Pa., at this writing. 


Brushmakers. 

R. M. Parks.—We recently formed union in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Trade in fair shape and condi- 
tions are gradually improving. 

Cement Workers. 

H, J. Uliner.—Trade conditions have been fair 
for some months. During the year we had lock- 
outs at Denver, Colo.; San Jose, Cal.; Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Milwaukee, Wis. The lockouts at 


Denver and Washington still continue, but the 
trouble at Milwaukee is settled and the San Jose 
men are employed and in good condition, although 
the lockout still continues in that city; we expect 
the men to win shortly. In Chicago the union 
men secured increase of wages. A new union has 
been formed at Grand Junction, Colo. 





Commercial Telegraphers. 

Wesley Russell.—The telegraph business is 
booming. No men idle in our line. The telegraph 
companies are short of first class operators, be- 
cause of the low wages offered. The wage reduc- 
tion of 1907 has not yet been restored. The organ- 
ization outlook is very good. No strikes or other 
troubles to report. 


Cutting Die and Cuttermakers. 

Thos. G. Shaw.—Generally speaking trade con- 
ditions are good. No strikes to report. Everything 
quiet. We had two deaths recently and expended 
$150 in benefits. 


Elevator Constructors. 

Wm. Young.—Trade conditions fair and show 
steady improvement. We have won strike for in- 
creased wages in Washington, Cleveland, and 
Seattle. All firms in Philadelphia, with exception 
of Otis Co., have signed up for the 44 hour week 
instead of 48 hours and increased wages 6 cents 
an hour. The strike is stil] on in the Otis Co. shop. 
We chartered new union in Vancouver, B.C. We 
recently paid out $3,552.15 in benefits for mem- 
bers on strike. 


Engineers (Steam). 

R. A. McKee.—The following new unions have 
been formed during the past two or three months: 
Blue Island, Ill.; Houston, Tex.; Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; Joplin, Mo.; Globe, Arizona, and Los 
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Angeles, Cal. No strikes or other troubles to re- 
port. Our approximate membership is about 
sixteen thousand. 

Glass Bottle Blowers. 

William Launer.—Most of our factories have 
been closed during the summer months. Opera- 
tions will resume after September first. We recently 
expended $2,000 in death benefits for four deceased 
members. 

Glass Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—Our industry is in avery de- 
pressed condition. There seems to be no increase in 
trade whatever. We expended $125 in death bene- 
fits during month. 

Hodcarriers- 

Ernest Villard.—Trade conditions are improv- 
ing. A number of unions report increase in wages 
and better hours. New unions have been organ- 
ized in Keokuk, Iowa; Anadarks, Okla.; Scranton, 
Pa.; Rock Island, Il].; Union Hill, N. J.; Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Hoboken, N. J.; Jersey City, N. J. We 
expended $200 in death claims during the month. 


Lathers. 

Ralph Brandt.—Trade conditions are steady in 
our line. Improvements in wages, hours, and con- 
ditions were settled early in the season. We 
chartered new unions in Columbia, Mo.; Anadarks, 
Okla.; Richmond, Ind., and La Porte, Ind. We 
paid out $600 in death benefits recently. We have 
strike on in Denver, Colo., against open shop. 

Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Chas. McCrory.—Nearly all members are steadily 

employed. Trade conditions are excellent. About 


five per cent of our members are without employ- 
ment at this writing. We paid out $50 in death 
benefit for deceased member recently. Those of 
our trade unemployed are they who will not 
accept employment outside cities where they 
reside. 


Musicians. 


Owen Miller.—Since last report we have char- 
tered new unions in Walden, N. Y.; Fairfield, 
Iowa; Montpelier, Vt.; Lawrenceburg, Ind.; 
Roundup, Mont.; Krebs, Okla. It is gratifying to 
report that our organization is making steady 
progress. 


Printing Pressmen. 


Patrick J]. McMullen.—New unions have been 
organized in Oklahoma, Canada, and New York. 
We have succeeded in establishing the eight hour 
day. Technical education is the latest idea about 
to be taken up by our organization. Trade condi- 
tions are improving. We had death benefits 
amounting to $1,300 for 13 deceased members. 


Seamen. 

Wm. H. Frazier.—Trade conditions are dull, 
and we are now active in organization wcrk, The 
trouble on the Great Lakes is still pending settle- 
ment. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 

Murt Malone—Conditions improving in our 
trade. We expect to adopta death benefit feature 
in the near future. 


FROM GENERAL AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 

Coal City.—S. P. Cheatham: 

Industrial conditions here are very bad. Men 
attempting to hold meetings with view to organ- 
ization are discharged forthwith. Cement workers 
are working half time, and steel plants have only 
recently resumed operations. 


ARKANSAS. 

Denning.—J. P. Gowing: 

Labor conditions are much depressed, owing to 
the lack of money. Employment is very dull, in 
some instances only half time. The condition of 
organized labor is about seventeen per cent in ad- 
vance of the unorganized. A number of unions 
are ready to be organized as soon as financial 
conditions warrant. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Coalinga.—T. E. Zant: 

The carpenters’ union, which was organized last 
spring, is the only union here. The carpenters 
have secured the eight hour day at $5 a day; un- 
organized carpenters receive $3.50 per day for nine 
hour day. This is a booming oil well town and 
everything is very high. The cheapest labor in 
out-door trades brings $3 a day for nine or ten 
hours.. Employment fairly steady, but in other 
parts of the state there are many workers idle. 


Los Angeles.—O. W. Fredrickson: 

The organized workers are somewhat better off 
than the unorganized, although general conditions 
here are farbelow the standard. Carpenters secured 
the eight hour day at $3.50 for eight hours, 
through strike. They were forced to wage reduc- 
tion during the winter. Efforts are being made to 
prosecute violations of the eight hour law on pub- 
lic work in the state. Carriageand wagon workers 
of this city recently formed union. Roofers are 
about to organize. 


COLORADO. 

Grand Junction.—G. F. Parker: 

Organized labor in this section in good shape. 
Every local union organized within the past 18 
months has secured increased wages and better 
conditions. Employment is fairly steady although 
there is not as much building going on as at the 
same time Jast year. Toa certain degree the un- 
organized workers receive benefits through the 
efforts of the union men. Cement workers have 
organized and will soon demand the standard 
hours and wages in their industry. Hope to or- 
— the laundry workers soon. We are voting 
ora charter form of government. 

Pueblo.—W. B. Ward: 

Organized labor in good shape, but condition of 
unorganized workers is poor. They work about 
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two hours more per day for less wages than re- 
ceived by the union men. Carpenters secured in- 
crease of 40 cents per day without strike. A live 
labor paper is being published and the union 
labels receive good advertising. Clerks’ union is 
steadily growing in membership. Teamsters are 
about ready to organize. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Organized labor in this city is enjoying the best 
of union conditions. There can be no comparison 
possible between organized and unorganized labor, 
the unorganized workers having to content them- 
selves with whatever the employers offer. Build- 
ing trades are well employed; work is steady. 
Shops are beginning to get busy. Several new 
unions are getting ready to organize. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—Sam De Nedrey: 

Organized labor in this city is in better condi- 
tion at this time than for two years past. Employ- 
ment is especially good in building industries. 
Elevator constructors won strike for increase of 25 
cents per day in wages. Since last report moving 
picture operators and tailors have formed unions. 
A healthy agitation for the union labels is noticed. 
Central labor union is preparing reception in 
honor of President Gompers upon his return from 
abroad. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—Jos. N. Smith: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Railroad clerks have organized with 45 
charter applications. Retail clerks, barbers, and 
teamsters are forming unions. There is steady 
demand for all union labels. 


Miami.—P. . Ryan: 

Industrial conditions excellent. Employment is 
steady. Teamsters are making steady progress 
toward organization. We are booming all union 
labels. 


Ybor City.—T. S. Pettis and August Sineriz: 

The spirit of organization is very good in this 
city. There is a local union of nearly every trade 
in the city, but there are yet many unorganized 
workers. As result of arbitration, a number of 
industries have somewhat improved their condi- 
tions, although it can not be said that there is any 
marked advance. Unskilled labor and the work- 
ers in tobacco industry are in poor shape. Clerks 
have formed union. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—P. K. Tant and B. F. McIntyre. 

Organized labor making steady progress. Un- 
organized workers are waking up to the necessity 
of organization. Work in many instances is on 
short time, but steady. Musicians and building 
laborers are organizing. The union labels are 
being agitated. 


ILLINOIS, 


Aurora.—Elmer A. Ford: 
Organized labor is in better shape than ever 
before. Employment is steady. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
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Belleville.—Edw. P. Baum: 
Condition of employment in organized indus- 
tries is improving somewhat, but still averages 
only about sixty per cent. With but few excep- 
tions the unions have been able to maintain wages 
throughout the depression. The union labels are 
promoted. 


Chicago.—Edwin R. Wright, J. C. Colgan, and 
J. E. Quinn: 

Industrial conditions are about normal at this 
time of the year, Women’s Label League is doing 
good work. Union men in a number of industries 
are securing increased wages. State federation of 
labor is carrying on a steady campaign for the 
union labels. Reports of increased activity as to 
organization are constantly coming in. 


Danville.—Ciifford Reed: 

Employment has been very uncertain, and there 
is not yet much improvement. The unorganized 
workers in some cases have worked for as low 
as five cents an hour. Organized trades have fared 
better and are in good shape as compared with 
the unorganized. We held a large Labor Day 
celebration. Central labor union is in the midst 
of a iunion label campaign. 


East St. Louis.—J. F. Anderson: 

Organized labor shows marked improvement. 
There is steady increase in membership and added 
interest is taken in the union meetings As result 
there is steady growth in the ranksand conditions 
have been maintained. Railroad industries now 
afford steady.employment. The wage reductions 
which were enforced during the industrial de- 
pression have been restored. Nostrikes or troubles 
to report. Some fair legislation affecting railroad 
industries was passed by the last session of legis- 
lature. 


Granite Cilty.— Fred W. Heely: 

Organized labor in good shape. All union men 
steadily employed. Aside from the human interest 
naturally aroused in the strike at McKees Rocks, 
the settlement of the strike will have a direct in- 
fluence on the mills here which are run under the 
same terms of settlement. We have ek cted a city 
administration on the labor ticket. The police 
force also carries union cards. City work and most 
outside work is now done under union conditions. 
Laundry workers are forming union. 


Herrin.—John F. Klinglesmith: 

Building trades are in fair shape. Mining in- 
dustries employed about half time, other trades 
fairly steady for this time of the year. Black- 
smiths expect to organize in the near future. We 
had a great celebration of Labor Day. Central 
trades council of this city will affiliate with the 
state federation of labor. 


Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

The industrial depression of the past two years 
has had a baneful effect on all industries here. A 
number of industries, among which were the steel 
mills here, shut down. Things are picking up 
slowly. 


Mt. Olive.—F. W. Dingerson: 
Organized labor in fair shape, when compared 
with the condition of the unorganized workers. 
Miners have been idle for some time. No strikes 
to report. There is little to report at this writing. 
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O’ Fallon.—F rank M. Evans: 

_ Organized labor in good shape. Employment 
is not very steady. Some rumors of establishment 
of open shop by a local industry, but no strikes or 
other troubles at present. 


Paris.—Edward Low: 

Industrial conditions are much depressed. 
There are 10 applications for every job here. 
Union men demand the union labels when pur- 
chasing. 


Peoria.—J. W. Gentry: 

Organized trades have held their own against 
wage reductions or increase in hours. Employ- 
ment is steady. Street-car men increased wages 
without strike. Plumbers are on strike at this 
writing. Label committees are working constantly 
for the advancement of all union labels. The 10 
hour law for women was passed by the last session 
of legislature. 


Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The condition of organized labor in Springfield 
was perhaps never better on account of the unani- 
mity that exists among the workers who are 
pulling together for one common cause. The un- 
org:nized, of which there are a few, are quite en- 
vious of the organized crafts and it is evident 
that the matter will result in many of the non- 
union men joining our ranks. Employment has 
been steady particularly in the building trades. 
The Allied Printing Trades have enjoyed a liberal 
amount of work, but the mine workers have 
worked less than one half time. There has been 
no strike or change in hours and working condi- 
tions since last report. All union labels are being 
pushed with considerable vigor and since the 
adoption of the label order of business in the 
Springfield Federation of Labor the merchants 
report an unprecedented demand for union-made 
articles. 


Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

All trades here are fairly well organized. The 
organized trades at all times try to help the un- 
organized to secure better conditions. Mines have 
been slack as regards work and this condition also 
affects all other industries. A trades and labor 
assembly has been formed at Gillespie. Beer 
drivers are organizing. 


Taylorville.—James A. Holmes: 

Unions are making steady progress. The em- 
ployers here seem to prefer to deal with union 
labor in preference to the unorganized. Employ- 
ment is only fairly steady at this time. Organized 
labor in good shape. 


Urbana.—Wm. Gillespie: 

Organized labor making steady progress. There 
is good demand for union card men. Employment 
is becoming steadier. Condition of organized labor 
is 40 per cent better than for the unorganized. 
Laundry workers are organizing. 


INDIANA. 


Kokomo.—F rank B. Johnson: 

The unions in this district are making better 
progress than ever before. The unorganized 
workers are realizing that there is but one remedy 
to better their conditions—organization. The meat 
cutters were successful in having every shop 
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closed on Sunday. They recently organized wi h 


about 20 charter members. Cement work<:s 
and fence factory employes are about to form 
unions. A label league is being organized. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith; 

Trade conditions here are generally in a very 
unsatisfactory state. Work is very scarce. in 
spite of these conditions, organized labor shows 
up in fair shape and with return of prosperity we 
look for a return to the former high standar/. 
The unions have held their membership intact, 
and in some instances secured new members, 
Teamsters secured renewal of their agreement 
with improved conditions without strike. The 
newly organized retail clerks’ union is making 
steady progress. Eighteen union machinists 
walked out in the Western Motor Works on 
account of attempted tyranny by the company. 
The men left the city and obtained work else- 
where. The company are directly opposed to 
union labor and furnishes one illustration of what 
would ensue if the open shop proposition was in 
vogue. The union labels are well patronized. 


Marion.—James S. Myers: 

Industrial conditions are much depressed. There 
is no employment except in a few industries. In 
some ways the organized workers have certainly 
the advantages of the unorganized, but there is a 
crying need for the return of prosperity in this 
section. 

Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
— Employment for unorganized workers in 

actories is very irregular. 
IOWA, 

Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Condition of labor steadily sayin | This 
applies to organized labor only, as the condition of 
unorganized workers is anything but satisfactory. 
The unions are steadily gaining in membership. 
Most industries afford steady employment now. 
We always ask for the union labels and see to it 
that we get them whenever it is possible. 

Davenport.—Jas. N. Coleman and J. T. 
Sheehan: 

All organized trades steadily employed at this 
writing, building trades particularly active. There 
is also demand for unskilled labor. We now have 
all skilled trades organized and are getting the 
unskilled in line. Hodcarriers and the sewing 
machine operators at the Arsenal have formed 
unions. Trades assembly is endeavoring to 
ameliorate and improve sanitary conditions in the 
numerous Greek colonies of unskilled workers. 
Millwrights are organizing. We have committees 
from all unions looking after the interests of the 
union labels. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Organized trad: have by far the best conditions 
in both skilled and unskilled industries. The un- 
skilled unorganized workers receive 25 cents per 
day less than the union men for the same time. 
Organized building laborers receive $3 per day cf 
eight hours. Employment is fairly steady at th s 
writing. Bartenders have received $1 per week i- 
crease without strike. Freight handlers ard 
butchers are organizing. The political tendency 
among union men is to stand together and ele:t 
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o the legislatures and offices men friendly to the 
interests of the people. We will try to elect men 
from our own ranks. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Union men are well employed at good wages. 
Unorganized workers are also securing work, but 
at lower wages and longer hours than those secured 
by the union men. 


KANSAS. 

Atchison.—-A. L. Fleming: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. We are advertising and urging the 
union labels at all times. 

Independence.—H. F. Adams: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Wages 
have advanced over last year’s scale. No wage 
reductions in any instance for union men. We 
have won three strikes during the year. Employ- 
ment is steady for organized trades. About seventy- 
five per cent of the unorganized workers are out of 
work at this time and their conditions are poor. The 
plumbers’ license law has been enforced by the 
commission. Cement workers, teamsters, and 
laundry workers are about to organize. 


Columbus.—Sim Bramlette: 
Building trades are steadily employed; also most 


. miscellaneous trades, but the mining industry 


suffers at this time, and there is no immediate 
prospects for resumption of work. Condition of 
organized labor is much better in every way than 
the unorganized. A general campaign is carried 
on in the interests of all union labels. A federal 
union is under way at Blue Rapids and boiler- 
makers’ helpers of Pittsburg are about to form 
union. 

Pitisburg.—J. J. Nolan: 

Employment is fairly steady and organized labor 
in fair shape, but the unorganized are in poor 
shape. Have two new unions under way. The 
union labels are boomed. Among our Labor Day 
speakers were C. O. Pratt, chairman Executive 
Board Street R.R. association; Frank L. Ronemous, 
grand chief farmer of the farmers’ union, Chas. 
P. Gilder, organizer of the united mine workers, 
and D. Gilligolita, the Italian organizer. The 
demonstration was participated in by the unions 
of Joplin, Ft. Scott, and Parsons, and was the 
largest ever seen in this section. 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.—John Rechtenwold: 

There is much unrest among the unorganized 
workers in this section. Employment in the out- 
side industries is improving, but work has been 
slack in shops and indoor trades. The prospects 
are that the legislature will put the convict con- 
tract system out of business. Sewer and drainage 
pipe layers formed union recently. Have pros- 
pects of organizing a couple of new unions. We 
are constantly advertising and visiting locals in 
the interest of the union labels. 


Mayfield.—Clarence Boaz: 

We have only a union of carpenters in this city, 
but even this one organization shows the result of 
united effort. Union carpenters receive $3 a day 
of nine hours, while the unorganized carpenters 
work from nine to ten hours for $2.50 a day. Em- 
»loyment has been steady all summer. Our mem- 
ers demand the union labels. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


MAINE, 

Biddeford.—E. lL. Leighton: 

Employment is fairly steady and work is becom- 
ing more plentiful in some lines. Conditions are 
fair for all labor, the unions are making the fight 
for improved conditions and the unorganized 
workers accept them asa matter of course. Car- 
— secured increase of 25 cents a day without 
strike. 


Vinalhaven.—W. H. Roberts: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. We have a fair stock of union-made 
goods in this city and the union men demand the 
union labels. 

; MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams.—C. W. Wells: 

Organized industries are in the lead in this sec- 
tion, as regards employment and conditions of 
wages and hours. Employment is steady at this 
writing. Have one new union under way. 


Fall River.—Johnu Golden: 

Employment is steady, but wages are low for 
all classes of labor. Organized industries, how- 
ever, are better off than the unorganized. Textile 
workers all over New England are agitating for 
increase in wages. Have two new unions under 
way. Organized one new union during the month. 
There is fair demand for the union labels. 


New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. City laborers have formed union. A 
general agitation of all union labels is carried on. 

Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Most of the building trades are well organized. 
The open shop has been declared by contractors 
against the masons, carpenters, lathers and build- 
ing laborers. The contractors, needless to say, 
are associated with the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion. All union men are working for fair con- 
tractors and have taken firm stand against the 
open shop proposition. The fair contractors have 
conceded the demands asked for by the masons, 
lathers and building laborers. 

Taunion.—D. O. MacGlashing: 

Organized labor in good shape. The unorgan- 
ized workers in many instances reap the benefits 
secured through the union men’s effort. How- 
ever we hope to get them to see their duty—to get 
in with us and stand together. Employment is 
steady; there are not enough men to fill the de- 
mand in some industries. We have the eight hour 
day. Wages for carpenters range from $3 to $3.50 
a day; other trades follow about the same wage 
rate. Contractors are asking for union men when 
employing help. Expect to organize union of 
plumbers during the month. 


MICHIGAN. 

Flint.—John A. C. Menton: 

Work is steady in this section. Iron molders 
organized during month. Have one new union 
under way. There is fair demand for all union 
labels. 


Kalamazoo.—E. H. Ellis: 

With few exceptions, all shops and industries 
are working full time. Union men work the eight 
and nine hour day, but non-union trades still 
work the 10 hours as their prescribed scale. 
Union printers get from $15 to $21 a week for the 
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eight hour day, while the unorganized get from 
$12 to $16 for nine hours. We secured the adop- 
tion of the union labels on the products of one 
local firm recently. The 54 hour law for women is 
now in effect in this state. We sent a very creditable 
number of delegates from this city to the Michigan 
State Federation Convention, which will be held 
in Bay City during September. 

Saginaw.—R. I. Jones: 

Employment is only about half time in this 
city. As compared with condition of unorganized 
industries, the organized workers have much the 
best of it. Am working to organize the firemen 
and coopers’ unions in this city. 


MINNESOTA. 


Faribault.—]. E. Logue: 

Organized trades in fair shape, but unorganized 
are badly off. Employment is uncertain. We have 
reduced hours and secured slight increase in 
wages. The mayor reduced working hours for 
city employes and granted increase of 10 per 
cent. Painters are organizing. Union labeled 
cigars are being advertised in this section. 


MONTANA, 


Great Falls.—Samuel Mitchell: 

Employment is fairly steady. There are only 
a small number of men here who do not belong to 
some trade union. Since the strike of the painters 
last spring, the master painters have agreed to 
hire their men through the local union and see 
that their dues are paid up. Cereal mill employes 
and federal labor union are about to be organized. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park.—Harry C. Wallace: 

Work has been quiet during the past month or 
so, but is now showing signs of improvement. We 
look for a good season in fall and winter among 
the organized trades. Work in unorganized in- 
dustries is uncertain at any and all times. Have 
several new unions under way, but amid the 
bustle of a seaside resort it is difficult to get them 
together. Hope ere long to report at least three 
new unions. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Condition of organized labor is much better 
than the unorganized. Carpenters have maintained 
their union conditions through strike. Employ- 
ment is not steady. We are meeting with success 
in the work for the union labels. 


Orange.—Edgar Williamson: 

Conditions are steadily improving, especially in 
building industries. Nearly all building trades 
members are employed. With exception of the 
hatters, who are locked out, nearly all trades are 
busy. Employment is above the average. Plum- 
bers, sheet metal workers, and liathers were 
granted increase in wages without strike last 
spring. The unorganized workers in the Edison 
factory are very poorly paid. Retail clerks, barbers, 
and teamsters are organizing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

In all respects the organized workers are far in 
advance of the unorganized, as regards wages and 
hours. Employment is steady. Nearly all mechan- 
ics have the eight hour day; laborers have the 
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nine hour day. Our city council voted for the 
weekly pay law for city laborers, extra pay for 
overtime work, and preference given to American 
citizens. The union labels are being pushed to the 
front. Retail clerks are organizing. 


Manchester.—Park Mitchell: 

The organized workers are working the eight 
hour day, while the unorganized are still working 
10 hours per day. In other respects organized 
workers are ahead of the unorganized. There has 
been slight increase in wage scales and very few 
troubles to report this year. The Hoyt Shoe Com- 
pany are making arrangements for 500 more union 
shoe workers, because their union label shoes are 
in demand. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—William McCabe: 

Organized labor in good shape and making 
steady progress. Employment is now steady, and 
there are a larger number of men going to work 
every day. A ccntinuous demand for all union 
labels in this city. 


Amsterdam,—John J. Allen: 

The condition of organized labor has never 
been better than at this time. Employment is 
plentiful in building lines, also the textile indus- 
tries. Unorganized workers get on the average 
$1.50 a day for 10 hours’ work, while the union 
men get $3 for eight hours. There is strong de- 
mand for all union labels. 


Corning.—D. J. Conroy: 

During the depression of the past year the un- 
organized workers were forced to accept wage re- 
duction, from which they have not yet recovered. 
They are now working three or four days a week 
while the members of trade unions, who were able 
to resist wage reductions, are now working full 
time. Through the activity of the plumbers’ union 
the city authorities were forced to comply with 
state law and appoint an inspector of plumbing. 
State labor laws have been so amended as to apply 
to state and municipal commissions. Central body 
is pushing the union labels to the front. Have one 
new union under way. 


Glens Falls.—Mark J. Boyle: 

All trades steadily employed with the exception 
of paper mills. There is better demand for union 
men than for non-union. Typographical union 
raised their scale $2 per week. Barnmen, pitmen, 
powerhouse men and all the yet unorganized 
workers of the Hudson Valley R, R. are likely to 
form unions shortly. 

Little Falls.—T. J. Crowly: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 

loyed. The condition of the unorganized workers 
is parallel to the condition of slavery. Good demand 
for union labels. 

Middletown.—H. A. Thorp: 

Union men are given the preference over the 
non-union men at all times. Employment has 
been steady during the summer. Wages remain 
about the same as last year. Stationary engineers 
are organizing. 

New York.—Rudolph Modest: 

As special organizer of the butcher workmen I 
desire to report the amalgamation of an independ- 
ent local union to the naitonal union, which means 
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an increase of about 400 members. Organ- 
ized store tenders of the Upper Eastside, York- 
ville, Harlem, and Bronx, and although there are 
a number of obstacles to be met, yet the unions are 
making good headway. To a great extent the 
trade has felt the depression of the past two years, 
but the number of unemployed has not been so 
high this summer as some others. So far as the 
skilled workers are concerned, the butcher work- 
men are in fair shape; are paid higher wages and 
work shorter hours than the unorganized. Slaugh- 
terhousemen range from $15 to $35. Helpers, in- 
side men, range from $12 to $20; bolognamakers, 
80 per cent of whom are organized, receive mini- 
mum $14 per week, maximum $18 and up. About 
80 per cent of the 6,000 men of the store 
tenders are organized. We are agitating for the 
international market cards. 


Oneida.—W. R. Ferguson: 

Employment is steady for organized trades. 
Carpenters have the eight hour day. now, secured 
without strike. Unorganized workers still have 
low rate of wages and work is uncertain. All 
union labels are well patronized. 


Platisburg.—J. C. Malampy: 

Conditions are very good for organized workers. 
All are working steadily. Conditions are slowly 
but surely improving. There is persistent demand 
for all union labels. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized industries have things well in hand 
and are working full time. The unorganized 
workers are not faring so well. Itseemsthat many 
of the unorganized are looking forward to the 
time when they will be in position to organize. 
Boilermakers helpers and tank builders have 
formed unions during month. Have several new 
unions under way. 


Ticonderoga.—Forest Munger: 

The eight and nine hour day prevails in all 
organized industries with the exception of the 
paper and pulp mills. Employment is steady in 
all lines. Organized labor in fair condition. There 
is increasing demand for all union labels. Have 
one new union under way. 


Troy.—John J. Conway: 

The outlook for the fall is good. Employment 
was unsteady during summer months. Condition 
of organized labor far superior to the unorganized. 
Great interest shown by the workingmen’s state 
federation convention held during September, in 
the efforts to stamp out tuberculosis. An active 
labor man, Philip V. Donahy, of the cigarmakers’ 
union is now connected with the State Charities 
Aid Association and is hustling in the interest of 
labor. 

Watertown.—Geo. B. Doughton: 

There are only a few trades here that are organ- 
ized. Through united effort they have improved 
hours. Hope to report the barbers organized soon, 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

Majority of the organized trades are working 
fulltime. Cigarmakers, coopers, and wood workers 
have many members out of work, owing to the 
prohibition wave. Good work is done in behalf of 
the union labels. Central Labor Council recently 


set aside one meeting night in order to give talks 
on the union labels to women. Moving picture 
machine operators have formed union during 
month. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor in good shape and fairly well 
employed. All unions show increased member- 
ship. We do all we can to promote the union labels. 


Coshocton.—Chas, W. Brownfield: 

Organized trades are enjoying steady employ- 
ment with good wages and short hours. Compar- 
ing the condition of organized labor with the 
unorganized, one finds the former greatly in ad- 
vance of the latter. With the possible exception of 
the glass bottle workers, who expect to start in 
soon, all trades have been steadily employed. 
Plumbers who organized recently have established 
a scale of prices without strike. Teamsters organ- 
ized a few months ago and have succeeded in 
getting every teamster in town in their member- 
ship, also established a scale of prices. Laborers 
in the fold of the federal labor union are enjoying 
improved conditions. Typographical union pre- 
sented new scale of prices to the employers to be 
effective on October ist. All building trades are 
steadily employed. There is increased demand for 
union labeled goods. Expect to secure the affilia- 
tion of a number of local unions with the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor. 


East Liverpool.—]. P. Duffy: 

Organized labor in good shape. There are few 
unorganized tradesin this section. Employment 
is fairly steady. Organizer Cal Wyatt is doing 
effective work among the tin plate workers of this 
locality. There is increased demand for the union 
labels. Grocery and butcher clerks are about to 
organize. 


East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Most trades are steadily employed. Carpenters 
are to ask for the eight hour day in their demands 
which will take effect April 1, 1910. 


Ironion.—Jas. F. Hayes: 

Industrial conditions are steadily improving. 
Organized labor in good shape. We have a com-’ 
mittee working in the interest of all union labels. 


Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

Organized trades have the advantage over the 
unorganized. Employment is not as steady as it 
should be. A great deal of interest is manifested 
by labor in the coming elections. We expect to 
elect men who will look after our interests. The 
union labels are well patronized. 


Mt. Vernon.—C. A. Wells: 

Organized labor has come out of the business 
depression in better shape than ever before. All 
unions are holding their membership in fair shape, 
but there is much discontent among unorganized 
trades, which in, some instances were cut 20 r 
cent in wages. With exception of building trades, 
all other work is normal at this writing. Have 
prospects of several new unions in the near future, 


Nelsonville.—Chris Evans: 

Condition of organized labor outside the coal 
mines isnot so good. Owing to the dullness in the 
building industries, men in that line have scat- 
tered far and near. Employment is far from steady 
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in any trade. Two brick factories, employing 
about three hundred men, have closed down for 
want of orders, and this only adds to the number 
already unemployed. 


Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good as to 
hours, wages, and sanitary conditions. Employ- 
ment is not steady yet as the panic is still felt. 
Machinists on the B, & O. are still on strike. The 
men are conducting themselves creditably; no dis- 
orders or trouble of any sort. Union men have 
much the best of it in every way. City council has 
raised wages of city laborers from $1.50 to $1.65 
per day. Have three or four new unions under 
way and will get them organized as soon as work 
— up in good shape. We are booming all union 
abels. 


Salem.—H. Ingledue: 

Organized labor is holding its own despite 
attempts of the Manufacturers’ Association to 
scatter its forces. Have one new union under way. 
We demand all union labels. 


Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

In the last few months this city has witnessed 
the strength of organized labor on several oc- 
casions. More and more is it admitted a potent 
factor in community affairs, not only along in- 
dustrial lines, but in the larger civic affairs, in 
which it always takes an active interest. Through 
its efforts the price of gas has been kept down—a 
benefit for all citizens; it has secured the appoint- 
ment of a union man for deputy workshop in- 
spector, thus insuring the carrying out of the 
state laws pertaining to child labor and factory 
regulation. Several trade unionists will go before 
the primaries for nomination. Never in its history 
has the union movement had the prestige that it 
now enjoys in Springfield. The Labor Day celebra- 
tion was conceded to be the largest of its kind in 
the state of Ohio. The boilermakers have organ- 
ized. They have been fortunate in having Mr. 
Smith, one of their most capable national organ- 
izers, to assist in bringing about the organization. 
Other crafts who are building up their organiza- 
tions are the carpenters, tinners, pressfeeders, and 
molders. The only two crafts suffering at the 
present time are the cigarmakers and brewers, and 
an effort will be made to better their condition. 
Work has been good in all classes of trades. There 
is no reason why with the sentiment which has 
been developed that we should not be able to do 
a large amount of organizing in Springfield this 
fall. To some extent plans are under way to have 
several organizers here at one time during the fall 
and winter. Men connected with unorganized 
crafts have grasped the fact that the only hope of 
bettering themselves is through organization. 
Their condition does not compare in any manner 
with that of organized labor. There is a splendid 
sentiment in favor of trade union labels. It grows 
better each month, and more and more are the 
women folk becoming interested. Since the strike 
of the printers and molders, long since settled, 
trade relations in Springfield have been very 
pleasant with no threat of strike in any craft. 

Young stown.—Chas. Lake: 

Organized labor making satisfactory progress 
and the unorganized workers are falling in line. 
Employment is steady. The nine hour day 
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constitutes a day’s work in practically all trades 
in this city. Painters and plumbers organized 
recently. Retail clerks, cooks, and waiters and 
federal union are about to organize. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore.—D, N. Ferguson: 

Work is steady and organized labor is in good 
sha I expect to get a number of unorganized 
workers in line, as there is a tendency to secure 
better conditions and shorter hours, which can 
not be gained without organization. Have hod 
carriers and federal labor union under way. Am 
advocating the union labels at all times. 


Enid.—H. A. Breitenstein: 

Condition of organized labor is the best ever. 
A number of things have given us added prestige. 
Employment is steady. In connection with the 
pressmen’s strike Fred Wilson, a publisher, was 
arrested for violation of state labor law, which 
prohibits misrepresenting conditions and facts to 
strike-breakers. Carpenters of Thomas, Okla., 
have formed union. Plumbers and gasfitters also 
organized. Laundry workers and federal labor 
union are about to organize. Considerable union 
label education is carried on at this time. 


McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Organized labor in good shape, much in advance 
of the unorganized who are unable to keep up. 
Hope to get cement workers’ union under way soon. 
Good demand for all union labels. 


Sapulpa.—W. H. Johnson: 

Work is steady in all trades. The organized 
trades are in the lead. Laundry workers, butch- 
ers, and meat cutters are likely to form unions 
soon. 


Guthrie.—G. E. Warren: 

Conditions generally throughout the state are 
better than usual. A number of federal labor 
unions have been organized in several cities, also 
a number of building trades locals. Employment 
is fairly steady. Organized labor is far in advance 
of the unorganized industries as regards conditions 
wages and hours. There is fair demand for the 
union labels. 


OREGON. 


Portland.—R. S. Hayner: 

Good mechanics are employed nearly all the 
time and union men are more certain of work than 
the non-union. In every instance one finds the 
union men securing superior conditions over the 
unorganized. There is a movement to have th« 
city water mains laid by the city instead of by 
contract. This means the eight hour day and : 
minimum wage of $2.50 a day to the men employed. 
Meat cutters and butcher workmen organized re 
cently. Cooks and waiters and possibly tailors o 
Astoria are likely to organize in the near future 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown.—O. C. Knappenburger, Chas. M 
Rehrig and Chas. F. Bush: 

Employment is steady in some industries bu' 
very uncertain in others. Stage employes have pre 
sented their demands to the managers of theatri 
cal houses. Will report results later. There i 
growing demand for all union labels. Musicians 
plumbers, and horseshoers are about to organize. 
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Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

There is steady demand for union men in all 
lines. Condition of organized labor is much better 
than the unorganized. A city ordinance requiring 
semi-monthly pay-day was recently adopted. I 
organized one new union during the month. 


Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

The unions have maintained standard conditions 
and wages, but with the unorganized, conditions 
have been steadily growing worse under the wage 
reduction. Employment is not steady, many in- 
dustries not working half time. The organized 
workers are forging steadily ahead. The union 
labels are being pushed. 

Jermyn.—S. B. Hills: 

Work in mines has been very unsteady, but 
prospects are good for the future. All trades here 
are organized. Clerks have obtained Wednesday 
half-holiday. A committee of union men has been 
visiting merchants in the interest of the union 
labels. The results are very favorable. 


Meadville.—W. J. Sook: 

Condition of organized labor in this vicinity is 
very good. No idle men here. Wages, compara- 
tively speaking, are good. Building trades have 
had good season. Railroad work is picking up. In 
fact work is generally steady. 

Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

Employment is becoming more plentiful. The 
organized workers have suffered no wage reduc- 
tion, and their condition is steadily improving. 
There is better demand for the union labels than 
ever before. Teamsters are organizing. 

Philadelphia.—Frank Burch: 

Organized trades are making fair progress. Un- 
organized condition are not near as good as the 
organized. Employment has been spasmodic but 
is now improving. Beer and soft drink bottlers 
have been building up a splendid organization. 
Brewery workers, bottlers, and engineers have re- 
affiliated with the central body. Retail grocery 
clerks have organized and are building up a large 
organization. All unions are urged to push the 
union labels. 

Warren.—W. E. Hyde: 

Work is picking up. We are going to try for the 
eight hour day next year, and expect no trouble. 
Our union men participated in the Labor Day 
parade at Jamestown, N. Y. 

Wilkes-Barre.—Rufus B. Easton: 

Organized labor in excellent condition. All 
union men are steadily employed with the excep- 
tion of miners. Unorganized trades are not fully 
employed. Plumbers are asking for increase from 
$3 to $3.75 a day. A special committee is looking 
after all union labels, 


TENNESSEE. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Employment is better at this writing than for 
some time past. Union men fare better as tu con- 
ditions, wages, and hours than the non-union 
workers. As result of strike the tinners won their 
demands. The Tri-State Fair Association has 
re og agreement to have all work done by union 
abor. 

Nashville.—Albert E. Hill: 

Bookbinders formed union recently. Employ- 
ment is very dull. Good work is done in the inter- 
est of all union labels. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


TEXAS. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

The men are not so well organized here and the 
non-union contractors have the advantage, pay- 
ing their men what they please and work them 
any hours at all. Two mills in this town work the 
open shop, employing mostly boys. The traction 
employes went out on strike because of violation 
of contract. The strike was arbitrated, the men 
gaining every point. The last legislature author- 
ized a new charter whereby we secured the initia- 
tive and referendum. 


Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Building trades are picking up as regards em- 
ployment. All troubles here have been settled by 
mutual agreements. Organized mine workers are 
holding their own in good shape, but unorganized 
workers work 10 hour day. 


Denison.—Herman Kachel and B. F. Shearod: 
Organized labor is in fine shape. Work is fairly 
steady; no strikes or other troubles to report. The 
butcher workers have secured signing of their new 
contract in 12 shops out of 15. The celebration of 
— Day in this city was the largest ever held 
ere. 


Galveston.—Henry W. Rabe: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Employment is 
very unsatisfactory in all branches and many men 
are idle as a consequence. Painters and plumbers 
are on strike for increased wage scales. About 
90 per cent of all labor here is organized. 
The farmers and trade unionists are co-operating 
and good results have already obtained. Carpen- 
ters at Bolivar have organized. 

Sherman.—Josh McGrew: ~ ™ 

Organized trades in good shape and nearly all 
members steadily employed. Unorganized workers 
do not enjoy steady employment, nor do they 
receive wages anywhere near the union scale. 
Garment workers have formed union. 

Thurber.—]. M. Lasater: ~~ 

Industrial conditions are fair, with prospects for 
good season this fall and winter. Organized labor 
in good shape. Our label committee is actively 
pushing all union labels. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

All unions are growing in membership. Interest 
is evidenced by the increased activity in organiza- 
tions. Everything indicates a vigorous growth 
for unionism in this city. Employment in several 
trades has not been steady during past month. 
There have been no strikes or other troubles 
recently. Organized labor is more steadily em- 
ployed, more respected, and receives more con- 
sideration than the unorganized. Labor Day was 
celebrated in fitting manner in this city. Station- 
ary firemen have organized. 


VERMONT. 

Barre.—J. F. Saddlier: 

Employment steady at this writing. Organized 
labor in good shape with shorter hours and better 
wages than those received by the unorganized. 
All trades here are organized. We do all we can 
to push the union labels to the front. 

Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

Carpenters, painters, teamsters, stationary fire- 
men, sawmill workers, and freight handlers are 
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organizing. Organized labor in good shape. Organ- 
ized labor on a solid foundation and making good 
progress. 


VIRGINIA. 


Newport News.—J. J. O'Donnell: 

Organized workers are securing 40 per cent 
higher wages than the unorganized. All unions 
are growing in membership. Machinists and 
boilermakers gained largely in membership in the 
last three months. Electricians are about to 
organize. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor making good progress. Work 
is steady. No strikes or lockouts to report. Un- 
organized workers continue to bear their hardship 
under low wages and long hours. We always 
keep the union labels in mind when purchasing. 


WASHINGTON. 


Olympia.—R. E. Eastman: 

Work is steady for all classes here. Organized 
labor in good shape. Plumbers and steamfitters 
have organized. Hope to get railway employes 
and building laborers’ unions under way soon. 


Seattle.—Frank W. Cotterill and Bob Hesketh: 

Work is steady and every oneis busy. All unions 
have maintained conditions despite the depression. 
There is urgent demand for all union labels. Seat- 
tle celebrated Labor Day with monster Labor Day 
parade; the unions made a good showing of their 
strength. Organizations here report healthy 
— Organize and boost is the watch-word 

ere. 


Spokane.—Thos. Malony: 

Organized workers are generally employed at 
fair wages. On the other hand the unorganized 
workers are employed at the lowest wages obtain- 
able. Work is steady. Meat cutters are organizing. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

Employment is fairly good at this time. While 
condition of organized labor might be much im- 
proved, yet the union men are respected for their 
effort to better conditions and receive higher 
wages than the non-union workmen. The city 


water inspector was appointed from the ranks of 
the trade unionists. The city administration has 
promised to have the union label on all city 
printing. 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton.—M. G. Smith: 

All organized trades in fair shape and seeming]: 
prosperous. Work is steady in all lines, but th« 
unorganized. workers accept low wages without 
protest. Carpenters obtained slight increase in 
wages without strike. Masons and bricklayers 
have been locked out because of their demand for 
the eight hour day. 


Eau Claire.—Carl Foasberg: 

Conditions enjoyed by organized workers ar« 
decidedly superior to the condition of the unor 
ganized. Employment is quite steady. Have three 
new unions under way. 


La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Union men are working full time with better 
pay than the non-union men, Work is steady and 
building trades and others are gradually improv- 
ing. Street railway motormen and conductors 
have increased wages from three to four cents per 
hour through union effort. In not one single in- 
stance have the unorganized workers secured any 
increase in wages or betterment of conditions. 
Have several new unions under way. There is 
good demand for all union labels. 


WYOMING. 


Sheridan.—James Morgan: 

Laborers in federal labor union have established 
a minimum wage scale of 35 cents per hour. Un- 
organized labor on the sewer and water system 
are working for 224 cents per hour. Employment 
is fairly steady. Skilled trades are working nearly 
full time. Unskilled laborers in some instances 
received increase of five cents per hour without 
trouble. We had a large demonstration here on 
Labor Day. There is quite a demand for union 
labels on printing, hats, cigars, and shoes. A state 
federation, comprising in its membership about 
six thousand miners, was organized in August. 
Have prospects of organizing teamsters and elec- 
tricians’ unions. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Fernie, B. C.—J. E. Gravett: 

All trades are busily at work. Wages remain the 
same as last year. Bricklayers had slight trouble 
to hold their scale but were successful in resisting 
encroachments. There is a steadily growing de- 
mand for the union labels. 


CANADA. 


Lethbridge, Alberta. —J. M. Ritchie: 

Organized labor in good shape. The trades are 
in harmony; no friction. Work is comparatively 
steady at this. writing. There is demand for 
laborers. No wage reductions have taken place, 
because of the determined stand taken by the 
unions on this question. This is considered a 
union town, but there are yet a large number of 
unorganized workers here. The city administra- 
tion has accepted the union wage scale and placed 


their contracts on that basis. Teamsters, laundry 
workers, and bakers are about to organize. 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan.—A. B. Jones: 

Labor in all branches is well employed, but 
wages are low with the exception of bricklayers 
and plumbers. Plumbers have advanced their 
wages $1.50 a day since August. Carpenters have 
reduced hours from ten to nine. Plumbers, steam- 
fitters, and painters organized during the month. 
Lathers and barbers are about to form unions, 


Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece: 

The organized trades hold practically all the 
steady work in the skilled trades. Since the ap- 
pointments of factory inspectors, a great many 
factories are being fitted up with safeguards for 
life and limb. Unorganized labor in poor shape; 
for instance, most of the unorganized stationary 
engineers work 13 hours a day. 
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CHURCHES AND THE WAGE-EARNERS. 


By Mrs. M. E. SAWYER. 


trand Thompson, and published recently. 

It regards the great mass of workingmen as 

in active hostility to the churches. A dis- 
tinction is made between the churches and the 
church. The reasons for this hostile attitude, and 
the causes of alienation on both sides are investi- 
gated. The conclusions reveal’ faults on both 
sides, and a measure of mutual misunderstanding. 
The book is therefore of interest and value to those 
who have the good of all at heart. 

The views set forth by the writer are somewhat 
as follows: 

The causes of the alienation of workingmen ac- 
cording to the churches are, in short: 

1. Indifference and resistance to the call of the 
higher life. 

2. The growth of materialism among the masses 
and the spread of socialism. 

3. Misunderstanding of the object and meaning 
of religion. Inthe case of immigrants, emigra- 
tion is frequently due to religious persecution at 
home. The vast importance of this fact will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that nearly 
one-half of the population of the United States is 
foreign by birth or parentage and over three- 
fourths of the population in the large cities. 

4. The introduction of continental ideas of the 
Sabbath has set the fashion against church-going. 

5. The influence of the position of workingmen 
upon the possibility of their responses to religious 
appeal. 

The workingmen’s grievances against the 
churches are summed up as follows: 

1. The exclusiveness of the churches. They are 
now made up mainly of the well-to-do and the 
rich, 

2. The toleration by the churches of a double 
standard of morality, private and business. 

3. The failure of the churches to treat the most 
important issues as they arise. 

4. The churches, no matter how deeply they 
may be interested in charity, have not asa rule 
attacked the causes of poverty, and have, in fact, 
expressly said that such is not their business. 

5. The ignorance of ministers with regard to the 
social question. Their ignorance about penology 
and prison reform, about the conditions of sweat 
shop, mine and factory labor, about methods of 
social reform. 

6. It is alleged that the churches entirely mis- 
understand the nature of the struggle in which 
intelligent workingmen and their leaders are 
engaged. 

It is said: ‘‘In Christ all are one,’’ but there is 
an inequality between men ‘‘in Christ’? and men 
out of Christ. On this assumption of spiritual 
inequality the whole great missionary work of the 
church is based. This distinction is inevitable if 
the churches are to fulfil their mission as saviours 
of men. 


T' is the title of a book written by C. Ber- 


But on all matters of equality the workingman 
of today is sensitive. He will not be patronized. 
He resents anyone’s assuming a superiority, even 
the superiority which is necessary to helpfulness, 
And it is not always clear to the workingman that 
the churchman’s plane is really higher than his 
own. 

No matter how nécessary on grounds of efficiency 
and expediency this neglect of theoretical democ- 
racy may be, its effect upon the people is bad. In 
short, in the matter of social as of spiritual 
equality, the churches have occupied an illogical 
and indefensible position, asserting it to exist where 
it does not exist and recognizing its opposite at 
times when and in places where such equality 
should exist. 

In the philanthropic activities of the churches 
the distinction between rich and poor has had to 
be admitted (in the nature of the case), and their 
custom of material help to the needy has never 
been broken since the beginning of the churches’ 
history. ‘‘Never was this sense of responsibility 
for the poor so profoundly felt by the Christian 
church as at the present time.’’ But the efficiency 
and wisdom of the churches’ charity work are 
being very seriously questioned. The administra- 
tion of charity is beset with difficulties which the 
churches are seldom in position to overcome. 

The past decade has witnessed a really remark- 
able arousal of the Christian conscience in behalf 
of the toiler. Some churches have taken steps 
toward sympathizing and fraternizing with the 
workingmen. The Methodist quadrennial confer- 
ence of 1908 took special action in regard to the 
most pressing social problems, by the adoption of 
a platform. The Presbyterian church has had a 
department of church and labor for several years— 
a very live department, proving itself more and 
more a medium of help and enlightenment. 

When all the churches shall have become per- 
meated with this spirit, and the masses of the 
people become aware of the fact, there will be no 
problem of the alienation of the masses. 

The recent extension of the definition of religion 
has forced it to include politics. The ministers 
stand in a position where clearness and definiteness 
in their attitude on political questions must be ex- 
tremely influential, and this positive influence for 
good should not be wasted. It isin America that the 
motto ‘‘religion and politics have nothing to do 
with each other’’ is most fully enforced. The deg- 
radation of practical politics is partly responsible 
for this; but, on the other hand, the aloofness of 
the churches is also partly responsible for the 
degradation of politics. 

The Relations of Organized Christianity to 

ctalism. 


The burden of much of the socio-ecclesiastical 
agitation of the day is that Christianity and social- 
ism are identical; or that their aims, or at any rate 
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their spirit, are the same. Whereas, the truth is 
that Christianity and socialism are diametrically 
opposed in method, aims, and spirit. The attitude 
of the socialist party is 99 per cent agnostic. It 
does not seek for new forms of religion. It denies 
religion altogether. In England and America the 
clergy have been the subject of constant vilifica- 
tion at the hands of socialists until recently. At 
present the official tone of socialism is somewhat 
moderating. Kaufman, quoting from an anony- 
mous pamphlet, says: ‘‘Christianity and socialism 
are opposed to each other as fire and water.’’ 

It is because the spirit of brotherhood is an es- 
sentially idealistic and religious spirit, while the 
genius of socialism is materialistic and irreligious, 
that we are unable to find any common ground 
between it and Christianity, and in fact find them 
utterly opposed to each other. But it still remains 
for this religious spirit to be fostered and applied 
to some economic system. When the present 
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churches are seen going about this business, the 
workingmen’s confidence in them may be restored. 
There are still 7,000 who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal, who are certain that religion is the 
salvation, not only of the individual, but of 
society. The present situation, instead of being 
looked upon as a cause of despair, is rather tobe 
considered a challenge and an opportunity. The 
social question is a religious problem in its spirit, 
though its form is economic. At its root is a 
‘passionate demand for industrial justice,” and 
the problem of industrial justice is almost the one 
of the ethical problems which the churches have 
not already settled to the satisfaction ofall. The 
preacher has an opportunity to point out the re- 
sponsibility of Christians for social conditions 
and to train that individual sensitiveness to social 
obligations, whichis the most pressing need of}the 
day. It must be insisted that religion covers all 
relations of life and that all life is ‘‘sacred.”’ 





FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Pursuant to the action 
of the Executive Council in directing me to at- 
tend the convention of the Farmers’ Union to be 
held in Birmingham, Ala., on September 7, 1909, 
I was in attendance. I arrived in Birmingham on 
Sunday morning prior to the Tuesday when the 
convention was to open. President Barrett of the 
Farmers’ Union was already in the city and I met 
him and a number of other members of that or- 
ganization and had with them quite a number of 
talks relative to theirwork and the objects they had 
in view and what had already been accomplished. 
On Monday I delivered a Labor Day address in the 
fair grounds adjoining the city and Mr. Barrett 
and Mr. Wilson of the farmers also delivered 
addresses. The addresses of the two representa- 
tives of the farmers made it clearly manifest 
that they were not walking in the rear rank 
of the American labor movement in so far as 
knowledge of the same was concerned, but that 
—_ belonged among those who are in the front 
rank, 

On Tuesday the convention of the farmers was 
opened, and I had the pleasure with others of 
——— to the convention briefly and found that 
their sessions are executive in character and con- 
sequently outsiders can not attend them. I believe 
that there is a great future ahead of the farmers’ 
organization. The active spirits in the organiza- 
tion are giving their very best efforts to the educa- 
tion of the average farmer upon the necessity of 





co-operation not only among themselves, but with 
those who toil in the factory, the mine, the mill, 
and the shop. This education is already bear- 
ing fruit. Their co-operation among themselves 
is very manifest in many directions and it is 
gradually spreading out to co-operation with 
the other producers of the country. The en- 
thusiasm manifested by the farmers reminds 
one of days gone by in other movements that have 
preceded it. The mistakes that other farmers’ 
organizations of the past have made this union is 
successfully steering clear of them, and the care 
and caution with which their affairs are handled 
leads one to expect that they will continue to do 
the same thing. When our people have reached 
them individually throughout the country and 
they understand thoroughly that if they want good 
prices for what they produce, they must be willing 
to pay for union products that are manufactured 
in the factories of our country; that will be the 
most marvelous power for the promotion and ex- 
tension of the demand for union label goods of any 
class of people on this continent. The kind 
expressions that I heard from all of them that I 
met towards the organized trade union movement 
made me exceedingly hopeful for a close co-opera- 
tion in the near future. Through the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST I desire to extend to President 
Barrett and the other farmers that I met my 
thanks and appreciation for the kind treatment 
extended to me. 
Yours truly, JouN B. LENNON, 
Treas., A. F. of L. 
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Convention Call! 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Headquarters, 801-809 G Street N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 11, 1909. 
To All Affiliated Unions— Greeting: 

You are hereby advised that, in pursuance to the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of bor, the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be held at Toronto, Ontario,Canada, 
beginning 10 o’clock Monday morning, November 8, 109, 
and will continue in session from day to day until the 
business of the convention has been completed. 


Representation. 


Representation in the convention will be on the fol- 
lowing basis: From national or international unions, 
for less than 4,000 members, one delegate; 4,000 or more, 
two delegates; 8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or 
more, four delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; $4,000 
or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, 
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and so on; and from central bodies and state federations, 
and from local trade unions not having a national or 
international union, and from federal labor unions, one 
delegate. 4 

Organizations to be entitled to representation must 
have obtained a certificate of affiliation (charter) at 
least one month prior to the convention; and no person 
will be recognized as a delegate who is not a member 
in good standing of the organization he is elected to 
represent. 

nly bona fide wage-workers, who are not members 
of, or eligible to membership in other trade unions, are 
eligible as delegates from federal labor unions. 
legates must be selected at least two weeks previous 
to the convention, and their names forward to the 
secretary of the American Federation of Labor imme- 
diately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the convention 
unless the tax of their organizations has been paid in 
full to September 30, 1909. 

It is, of course, entirely unnecessary here to enumerate 
the imminent important subjects with which our forth- 
coming convention will concern itself, but the reminder 
is not at all amiss that every effort must be made to 
broaden the field and means for the organization of the 
Ned unorganized workers, to strive more effectually 

han ever to bring about a better day in the lives and 
homes of the toilers, to defend and maintain by every 
honorable means in our power the right to organize for 
our common defense and advancement, and to assert at 
any risk the freedom of s h and of the press. The 
convention will also decide upon a closer affiliation 
with the organized trade union movement of Europe. 
These and other great questions of equal importance 
will, of necessity, occupy the attention of the Toronto 
convention. 

Therefore the importance of our organizations and our 
movement, the duty of the hour and for the future, demand 
that every organization entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the Toronto convention, 
November 8, 1909. 

Do not allow tavoritism to influence you in selecting your 
delegates. Be fully represented. 

Be represented by your ablest, best, most experi+nced, 
and faithful members. 


Credentials. 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all affiliated 
unions. The original credential must be given to the 
delegate-elect and the duplicate forwarded to the A meri- 
can Federation of Labor office, 801-809 G street northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee on credentials will meet at the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Labor six days 
previous to the opening of the convention, and will 
report immediately upon the opening thereof at 
Toronto; hence secretaries will observe the necessity of 
mailing the duplicate credentials of their respective 
delegates at the earliest possible moment to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Grievances. 


Under the law no grievance can be considered by the 
convention that has been decided bya previous conven- 
tion, except upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Council, nor will any grievance beconsidered where the 
parties thereto have not previously held conferenceand 
attempted to adjust the same themselves. 


Railroad Rates. 


The various passenger associations have been re- 
quested to granta special rate. Full particulars relative 
to railroad rates will be mailed to each delegate as soon 
as his credential is received at American Federation of 
Labor headquarters. 


Hotel Rates. 


e Hotel, $3.50 to $6 per day, American 
A otel. $3 to $8 50 per day, American pian; 
iott Hotel, $2 to $2.50 per day, American plan; Gibson 


Prince Geo 
pees Queens 
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Hotel, $1.50 to $2 per day, American plan; Korman 
Hotel, $1.50 per day, American plan; Tremont Hotel, 
$1.50 per day, American plan; McUarron Hotel, $1.50 per 
day, American plan; Russen Hotel, $1.50 to $2 per day, 
American plan; Summerset Hotel, $2 per day, American 
Loop Empress Hotel, $1.25 to $1. Be per day, American 
| Iroquois Hotel, $2 to $2.50 per day, American pian: 

voy Hotel, $2 per day, American plan; Hyland, $3 
per day, American plan; Wellington Hotel. $2 per day, 
American plan; Vendome Hotel, $1.50 to $2 per day, 
American or European plan; Cadillac Hotel, $1.50 to 32 

r day, American or European plan; Municipal Hotel, 
of per day, American or European plan; Imperial 
Hotel. $1.50 to $2 per day, American or European plan; 
Grand Union Hotel, $2 to $2.50 per day, American or 
European plan; Daly House, $1.50 to $2 per day, Ameri- 
can or European plan; Walker Hotel, $2.50 to $3 per day, 
American or European plan; Coronation Hotel, $1 to 
$1.50 per day, European plan; Sprink’s Hotel, $1 to $1.50 
= day, European plan; Strand Hotel, $l to $2 per day, 

uropean plan; Lake View, 50c per day, European plan. 

Reservations in any of the above hotels can be made 
by addressing the chairman of the convention commit- 
tee, D. A. Carey, 95 Markham street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be at the 
Prince George Hotel. 

Delegates should notify Chairman D. A. Carey of the 
time of their arrival at Toronto, and over which road 
they will travel. 

If there be any further information regarding tne con- 
vention, or the arrangements for the convenience of the 
delegates, it will be communicated in a later circular, or 
through the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

Attest: President. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O’CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
D. A. HaYEs, Fourth Vice-President. 
Wm. D. HUBER, Fifth Vice-President. 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, Sixth Vice-President. 
JOHN R. ALPINE. Seventh Vice-President. 
H. B. PERHAM, Eighth Vice-President. 
JOHN B, LENNON, Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Secretaries will please read this call at first meeting of 

their organization. Labor and reform press please copy. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, AUGUST, 1909. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


* Ofthe 1,204 unions making returns for August, 1909, with 
an aggregate membership of 75,641, there were 5.6 per 
cent without employment. In the preceding month 
1,205 unions, with a membership of 75,555, reported 5.7 
per cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month commencing January, 1908 

The heavy line indicates t e per “cent for 1909; the 
light line for 1908. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 


abbreviated thus: j. f, m, a, m, etc.) 
Balance on hand, August 1, 1909. ..... satedeastiinal $153, 1S js 


2. 


Federa! labor 11823, tax, july, 09, 50¢; d f.50c 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, m, J. * $12 2: 4 f, $12.. 
so labor 12696, tax, }, 4.50; 
4 

Central labor ‘union, ‘Cineinnati, ‘Ohio, tax, 
f, m, a, m, j, j. 

Trades council, parce Wash, 
m, j,j, a. ’09 

Trades assem, “Bradford, “Pa, tax, “a, 
Jj, f, m,a, m, 

Trades and labor. council, 
m, a, m, j, ’09. 

Trades and labot ‘council, "Nashville. Tenn, 
tax, a, m. j,’ 

Intl bro of e beotrta al workers, tax, may, 

Journeymen stone cutters asso of N : tax, 
july. ’09 papunieinel> wee ines ttiee 

Bee tt inspectors 11254, ‘tax, july, 709, $15; d f, 


tax, m,a, 
308, 


Peru, lil, “tax, / ft, 


Cc igarmakers intl union of A, “tax, “m: ar, 109... 

Intl bro of electrical workers, postage on 
circulars sent out by the A F ‘of L 

Sewer and tunnel miners asso 10096, tax, 
july, ’07, to and ine! feb, 9, $50; d f, $50..... 

Machinists helpe SE a TK, cocnsse. cctcensetonanes 

Laborers prot. 12713, sup ayy 

Gas workers 11638, tax, June, 09, $1.10; df, 
$1.10; sup, 

Federal labor 11617, ‘tax, m, ce 09, R. 
$2.25; sup, $1 

Federal labor 12710, sup. 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
ers of A, sup 

Intl union of steam engineers, sup 

. Central labor ee, tanita i £ # tax, f, 

m,.a,m,j,j.’ 

Machinists } "12799, tax. “july 09, 70¢; 


Pipe calkers and omg 7348, ti 
j. 709, $4.50; d f 

Fruit and vegetanie aamanas 12622, tax, m, j, 
Jj, a, "9, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Horse nail ~ ab 10953, tax, July, ’09, $2.30; 


a f, $2 

Central labor union, Haverhill. “Mass, tax, 
bal, f, m, a, m,j,j, acct aug, ’09 

— labor union, Lebanon, Pa, tax, a, 


Ceniral trades and labor union, Pawtucket, 
RI, tax, jan, toand incl dec, ’09. 
Central labor ~~ Brockton, Mass, ‘tax, 


J, a 
Central ‘trades council, “Clarksburg, ‘Ww Va, 
tax, f, m, a, 
Central labor union, Easton, Pa, tax, a, m, 


july, 09. . 
Neediemakkers 1 11433, ‘ta 
Calumet joint labor council, 
Ill, tax, j. f, m, a. m, j, ” 
Federal | labor r Lait, tax, June, 09, $10; d f, 


“Kensington, 


Locomotive hostlers and lesiesedar 12716, yam, 
july, 709, aod df. on 


;af,$l 
Federal labor 8288, tax, m. j, °09. 70¢; d f, 70c 
Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax, a, 
m, j, ’09, $3.60; d f, $3.69; sup, $1.50.. 


. Central labor union, Newport News, V a, ‘tax, 


j, f. m, a, m, j, ’ 

Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, m, a, m, 

Central labor union, Boston, Mass, tax, 
mar, ’09, to and inel feh, "19, : 

a eee, tax, m, i. j 409, $1. $80; 

Operative plasterers intl asso of U S and 
Can, tax, june, ’09... , 

Federal labor 12274, tax, “july, 09, $i. 40; ‘af, 

Gaz en union of N A, tax, july, 

09, $22.50; sup, $2.6 

Local 19, amal sheet metal “workers inti 

alliance, donation to legal defense fund.. 


(The months are 


24 0 
9 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 


2 50 
60 00 


46 70 


80 00 
198 42 


14 65 
100 00 
4 50 

1 00 
3 20 
5 50 
50 


2 00 
1 40 


8 70 
5 00 
2 50 
10 00 
3 60 
71 95 
2 80 
25 10 
1 40 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 


Gream of Tartar 


No Alum,No Lime Phosphate 





4. Assorters and packers 8316, sup 









Horse nail workers 7180, sup... 
State weet of Minunesc 
Minn, sup... 

. Trades council, 

1) 


5 ‘aul, 
“Alexandria, Va, tax, f, m, 
TS. SUP sniaeeusnnddenegsnbeeiannsieevedsbeteaneuratmnntion 

sar trades and labor council, Dubois, 
Pa, tax, f, m, a, 

Central labor union, ‘Wilmington, ‘Dei, ‘tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, j, 09 ... 

Trades and labor assem, “Sandusky, ‘Ohio, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m,j,’ 

Federated trades ee aaell, Sacramento, Cal, 
tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, U9, jan, ’1 

Trades and labor council, 
tax, m, a, 

Federated ‘trades council, 
San Jose, Cal, tax, jan, 


Ironton, pet 


“Santa ‘Clara co, 
09, to and incl 
Rh, Siivns on cqvesnevensnbsnghebananmininnipapieeisweinaianignns 

National federation of post-office clerks, 
tax, m, J, j, 09 

Trades and labor council, Chillicothe, Ohio, 


GREE Gi, Tin Be WB cecccecccnennstscncensccestseveses- cevsseceess 
Central’ labor union, Walden, N A tax, 
ES SS Rae Raa 
ba | trades pe Augusta, Ga, tax, 


central labor “anion, Lincoln, Neb, tax, 


Federal | labor 12614, tax, m, 2. 09, $1.10; a f, 
0 


Federal labor k139, ‘tax. “july. ‘19, $2: df, $2. ae 
Federal labor 8398, tax, j, j, ’09, $1.20: d f, $1.20 
Rockmen ond excavators 12488, tax, july, 

709, $10; d f. $10 
Suspender workers 11294, 


Well drivers 12523, tax, June, ’09, $1.10; d f, 


$5 00 
10 50 


9 50 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 50 


10 00 
19 50 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
4 30 
8 60 
2 20 
240 
20 00 
400 


5. 





Railroad a gia and laborers 12503, tax, j,j, 
U9, $1.40; d 
ae spinners | 









2.80 .. 
Badge, ‘banner, an 

tax, 8, 0, "U9, $1.60; d f, $1.60; ay; sup, $d... 
Suspender workers 11085, tax 


d f, 80c; sup, $5..... ..... 
United bro ot carpente 
sup 


Suspender workers 12282, ‘su 


iP... 
. Central labor union, Rockland, "Mass, ‘tax, 


f, m, a, m,j, J. 
Bronx labor council, New York, N Y, tax, 


ST GI Ie ie Oi -atscscnctcecccciltcensedinasennensecntiess Sento 
Trades and labor assem, Saiem, Ohio, tax, 


jf, 0 eB a i ll 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, july, %9, $3.10; ‘a t, 
SIT subttieaetink eottgeenengneitinneindliincentalinin Decline tian 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9468, 3-c 
assess united hatters.... 
Federa! labor 8279, tax, m, HY $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Central labor union, Portland, Me, tax, f, 


RE a a 
Federal labor 7087, tax, June, '09, $7.45; d f, 


$7.4. 
Intl hodcarriers and building | laborers 
union, bal tax july, 09 
Inti asso marble workers, tax, j, j, ’09........... 
Intl union slate workers, tax, july, ’09......... 
of eremeeenbonen tax, july, "dv, $5; d f, 
Federai labor 11866, tax, aug, 45c; d f, 
—— labor union, Indianapolis, ina tax, 
ek TS YF enna 
Central trades and labor gnssem, Tampa, 
Fla, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, ” 
Central labor union, a Conn, tax, 
j. f, m, a, m, j,” 
Trades ¢ and labor assem, Muscatine, lowa, 
a ae 
Central labor a New Britain, Conn, amt 
m, Jj, J, 
central shor union, ‘Pottsville, “Pa, tax, 7 





m, j 
Federal labor 11449, sup 
Brown university, ‘Providence, R I, sup...... 


Pp 
. United bro carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 


SI, Ti csinacainestapcitstncicgneincebatiiainaniieinint aa 
Intl bro foundry employes, tax, j, j, 09........ 
Wood, »,wire metal lathers intl union, » SS, 

aug, "09 








m, a, m, we 
Cigar factory tobacco 
june, '09, $3.25; d f, $3.25. 
oe labor 11478, tax, july, 09, "$2.50; a f 
Federal labor 9316, tax, j, j, 09, $1; d f, 
Federal labor 11891, tax, july, 09; $2.80; d f, 


$2.80.. 
Central labor ‘union, “Biddeford and Saco, 
Me, tax, m, a, m, 
Central labor union, hedesroomemeeand R I, ers 
a, m,j, “9.. : 
Central labor. Bangor, Pa, tax, | a, 109... 
Central trades council, iittanalng, Pa, tax, 
i SE Rabat canes ‘annvenisstindlbns ainacendtedihe. ely 
Central trades and labor. ‘assem, “Oneida, 
SSF FS 8 Seay = 
Central labor ‘union, Wilkesbarre, Pa, tax, 
jan, to and incl dec, 09... 
Central trades and hanes council, ‘New Or- 
leans, La, tax. Jan, to and incl june, 00... 
— council, Chickasha, Okla, tax, m, 





Trades ‘and labor council, “Lowell, “Mass, tax, 


Bric kinyors local 4, Kenosha, Wis, donation 
to legal defense fund 

United powder and an explosive workers 
of A, sup .......... 

Lamp workers 12800, tax, july, “09 $l; a f, ‘$i: 
sup, $'.75 

wr eres. makers. 9560, ‘tax, ‘July, ‘09 $ 50: 

$5.50sup, $16 ...... 
Laborers prot 886, tax, aug, ‘09 75c; d f, T5c.. 


4 a plate workers intl prot asso, tax, j,f, m, 








Intl asso of fur workers tax, ‘m, i. cr) = 

Intl shingle weavers of A, tax, m, j.*09 

Bro ° ana decorators and paperhangers 
tax, july, (9. 

Ist longshoremens asso, acct hatters assess 





10 Ov 
Ww 


2 50 
5 00 
10 00 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
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PATENT 


GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send model or sketch for free report as to 


page a = A Send for finest 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS i illustrated 


ONE MILLION Y DOLLARS 


Ls pal a 
F INVENTIONS WANTED. 
offered for one invention. 
tised free in “* WORLD'S P 


“HOW TO O TAIN A PATENT. ith 
lescribed, and ““ WHAT TO INVENT 


ie 


6,000 for other. Deativen 
RESS.” Copy 


VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 615 F St., Washingion. «4 Cc. 





METALLIC 
HEELS & 
COUNTER 





Who Do Rough Work. 


Your shoe dealer has 
shoes fitted with them; 
or any cobbler can put 
them on; pay for themselves three 
times over, One-third the weight 
of leather; they will never wear 
out. They are easy to attach. 
They will make your old shoes 
good as new, Send for 

booklet that tells all 
¥ about them, 


\ United Shoe Machinery Co. 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 




























9. Trades ont labor assem, Brainard, Minn, 


tax, a, m, j, ‘09 

Central labor, union Montpelier, Vt, tax, 
.m, Jj, J, a, 

Trades and Tavor assem, ‘Moberly, "Mo, tax, 
Oy a, hy WB, B, & Be Wrcescce seers scccceccvesescecccoccoce 

Trades and jabor council, Marshall, Tex, 
tax, jan to and incl dec, ’09. 

Central KGa g* weaned Winston-Salem, NC, 
tax 

Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, f, m, 


a, ’09 
Trades council, Appleton, Wis, tax, j, a, s,’08 
Toronto district — counell, “Toronto, 
Ont, tax, a, m, j,j, a 
— trades gounell,” Montreal, 
» f, m, a, m, Jj, J,” 
Trades ‘and labor assem, Centralia, Ill, tax, 


caceoessovecosesecs 3 ~% 


m, j,’09 
Federat ' labor 12809, tax, aug, ’09, $2.15; d f, 
= labor 8306, ‘tax, ‘july, 09, ‘$1.50; “af, 


Printers folieis walkers ii, tx, wag, 6, 
$1.26; d f, $1.25 
Curbstone cutters, 


ccecce rece saiigrs and sidewalk 


layers 9186, tax, m, j, J. 
American society of of Pinte engravers 9008, 
tax, a, 8, 09, $8.20; d 


$2 50 
5 00 
5 00 
10 00 
2 50 


2 50 
2 50 


5 00 
5 00 
2 50 
4 30 
3 00 
2 50 
12 00 


9. 


10. 


ll. 












ia prot 10215, tax, m, j, j,’09, $1.05; d f, 
Railroad oes at laborers 12775, tax, 
July, "09, $1.80; df, $1.80............ .cccocerseees-seeee 
Sewer and coal "werhess 7319, tax, may, 
90D, $3.60: Gf, GB.GD ......ccccce -ccccececees coves ceccccccece 
Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, July 09, 
TS [Sa 
Horse | nail makers 9656, tax, aug, ’09, $2.50; 
Bottie, cap. cork, and vy oY ene 10876, 
tax, july, 909, $11.25;  f, $11.25........0.e-eeceee-eee 
Oil and gas well workers 12001; tax, dec, 08, 
to and incl june, ’v9, $2.45; d f, $2.45.............. 
Sewing machine operators 12812, tax, july, 
TO, SE, Wb BI race cones: secniinnnentatedertipiansconsee 
Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Obio, 
eS een 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance 
and bartenders intl league, sup ................. 
Emmet asso rock drillers and tool sharpen- 
 tisientnttnctnd: seveedinteriinrneeiapipengen 
.oo strippers 10422, tax, aug, ’09, $3; d f, 
BS RIA, Dice cccsepemness-covcececone sconevecesas -coocee secbecsees 
Federal labor 
$1.25; sup, 50c.. 
Trades and labor assem, So ana, Ill, 
tax, jan, to and incl dec, ’09....... at 
Central labor union, Bridgepo 
Trades and labor assem, Hel 
SS |). Oe eee 
Federated trades and wah council, Fresno, 
Cal, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 0 
Central labor ‘union, Sima. ‘Ind, “tax, ‘a 
m, j,j.a Tl ceisiuctileneenbncsiaetaiy uhelaibaliisinititnetatings 
Federated trades councii, Orange, N J, tax, j, 
f, m, a, m, J,’ 
Trades and ‘labor federation, New Bruns- 
wick, N J, tax, f, m, a, m, Jj, J, ’09..........--000 
Central Ie labor seem Philadéiphia, Pa, tax, 
i» SRRSRERDesie See 
Federal labor 11723, tax, july, ’09, 45c; d f, 45c 
Federal labor 12586, tax, a, m, ’U9, 90e; d f, 90e 
Tin. steel, iron, and ranite ware workers 
10943, tax, aug, ’09, $6.50; d f, $6.50................. 
Navy yard ao ae , AE 12327, tax, 
July, °0O, 96.60; i £, 96.GD.........0.....00...ccccecee-oseoee 
pes prot ‘oass. tax, m, j, ’09, $1.80; d f, 
Agricultural workers 12784, tax, june, ’09, 
EA 
Street, sewer and general excavating labor- 
ers 11608, tax,j, a, 8, ” 7.50; d f, $7.50........ 
Soda and’ mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
| EL ES Sf era 
Tobacco + trippers ie tax, j, J, 09, $1.10; 
Central labor union, Arecibo, P R, tax, m, 
eden PAE, GUNA CED cnicanesqedostnedgcatntiisdilibé~nese 
Fe — labor 8806, tax, j, a, s, 09, $15; d f, 
Raliroad helpers and laborers 12263, tax, 
OM OL 8 ee 
Central trades and labor | council, Great 
Falis, Mont, tax, m, a, m, ’09............00...00000- 
—— sel union, Woledo, Ohio, tax, 
central "labor union, ‘Du “Quoin, ‘Til, ‘tax, 
Centrai labor council, Bellingham, Wis, 


ee 
Trades and labor este, E Liverpool, Ohio, 
tax,a, m,j,j, eee 
Central’ labor anion, Batavia, N Y, tax, 
a, m, j, 709 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, aug, ’09, 60c; 





$2 10 


2 60 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

22 50 
490 

6 10 

2 50 

67 15 
5 00 

3 00 

10 00 
2 50 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 
5 00 

5 00 

90 

1 80 

13 00 
13 20 
3 60 

1 50 

15 00 
8 50 
2 20 

8 25 
30 00 
70 

2 50 

2 50 
2 60 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
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ABSOLUTE PURITY 


AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT WITH 





ESTABLISHED 1874. 


gl) CIARTE 


WHISKEY 


Thirty-five years experience in art of 
whiskey making has accomplished abso- 
lute purity, exquisite flavor and supreme 





quality for this perfect beverage. 


“Ask Any Colonel”’ 


WRIGHT & TAYLOR 

























Incorporated 
Distillers Louisville, Ky. 
ll. df, 0c $1 20 
Newspaper and mail “deliverers "9463, “tax, 

UNE, *UO, $45; A f, $4....... .....-seerce-severseceesseceee 90 00 
Pilots prot asso 12805, tax, July, ’09, 35e; d f, - 

TIED cccicccnnnbenuccncenanespsbincensetsqneeinnsepinastinetnncantanens 
Federal labor 12102, tax, july, 09, $7.50; d f, se 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10844, 

tax, aug. "0, $1; 1 “ais. = ¥ 200 
Ropemakers an e pers. x, une, 

“9, $1.30; d f, $1.30... ; 2 60 
Intl ‘jewelry workers. union of. is “tax, ‘a, m, 0 
Nationai print cutiers asso of A, tax, ‘nm, J, en 
Feterai iabor 6607, tax, au ig. "00, $4; d f, $4... 8 00 
ot labor 12681, tax, Faty.. 09, $2.50; af, se 
Street sweepers 1281], tax , july, 09, $3: df, $5 1000 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, July, ’09, $5; df, $5 10 00 
Federal labor 8620, tax, aug, ’00,'55c; d f, 58c.. 110 
Cloth and ——- workers 10184, tax, July, 09, 

$1.20; d f, $ Pa 2 40 
Federal haber 12 12050, tax, m, j, 09, $1; af, 2 00 
Decorators, costumers, and badgemakers 

11555, tax, Jj, J, a,’09, $1.50; d t Le * sup. $5.74 8 74 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, july, 09, $1.25; d f, — 

1 65 
Intl printing pressmens up 14 08 
Federal labor 10185, tax, Jj, J, 09 

$1.20; su a 2 90 

Federal lab. 09, 50c; ne 1 00 
12. Central labor union, Lawrence, Mass, tax, 





nov, 08, toand incl oct, 09... 
Trades and labor assem, Kewane 





Centrai aaeane and labor council, Connells- 
ville, Pa, tax, aug, (8, to and incl july, 0 

Central labor union, Nasb . N H, tax, jan 
to and incl JUMe, 'OD..............ccecccsereeceeeser sneer 

United trades and labor assem. Oswego, 
N Y, tax, jan to and incl june, ’09. 

Federal labor 8060, tax, x, aug, 09, $3.75; a f, es sg 

Federal labor 11958, tax .» m, a, ~ 09, $1.50: 


rex | eee 
Machinists helpers 9713, tax, j, a. 09, ai 


Joweeccesseceres 


oun a Sw S 
S8ss sees 


12. 


18. 





. Federal labor ‘12714 tax, apr, 
$1.50. 


d f, $8.50... 
Moccasin and “moccasin x el workers 

12283, tax, July, ’09, 850; di f, B5C.............cc0cee 
Tobacco serippers i2u4é, tax, J, J, 708, $13.40; 
Rockmens rot 12712, tax, bal sso Fal , 08, 

$10; df, $10... " my 


JOT, DD ccecessccccces 
Car a wheel seaiten and helpers 7229, tax, a, 
» ui 
Ladies straw wp | - ay workers 12675, | tax, 
july, ’v9, $7.50: $7.50; sup, 50c 
Coffee, spice, LA yi powder ee 


Federal I labor ] up... 
—= — onde couneil, “Milwaukee, Wis 




















central labor union, White Plains, N Y, 
Sena ie: 
Trades and lavor assem, Utica, N Y, tax, 
Jan, to and incl JuMe, 'UY.........c000-cceerseeeveeees 
Trades and labor a, New Castle, Pa, 
tax, apr, to and inci sept..................ccceeeeeees 
Ariificie! ice workers 12790, tax, july, ’09, 


Ate ene eeenes seeeneeeeenenenees seceeeeepeeseeneeneseenes 


Trades and labor assem ‘ies Minn, 

tax, apr, to and incl a 
— labor 9626, tax, aug, 100, $2.50; d f, 
NY transfer ‘companies employes’ prot 

11824, tax, aug, 9, 9OC; df, BUC .......-...cceceeres 
tte labor 11816, lax, july, 09, $4.10; d f, 
Laborers prot 12788, tax, apr, 8, $i; 4 6 81. 
at * yoo labor 9068, tax, m, j, j, a, U9, $2; df, 


Herd’ lime, ‘bridge, ‘and. curbstone “cutters 
12737, ta tax, j, j, 0¥, $3.50; d f, $3.50 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, may...... 

Federal labor 12794, tax, aug, U9, 85e; d f, 85c 

a prot 10297, tax, aug, "v9, $i. 25; df, 


Central labor union, anne, NC, tax, july, 
to and inei dec, ” 

Granite polishers, Tn ‘and laborers 
103U6, tax, aug, ’L9, 9ve; df, 900; sup, 50c...... 

Water works employes 12306, tax, j, j, ’08, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 50c 

Newsboys’ prot 152, tax, july, 09, $1; sup, 


Seale workers 
Centra! eee viagsiase 
Y, tax, jan, la tee et su ae 

» $1. 











Federal labor 724), ts tax, ‘au 
Federal labor 12652, tax, aug, 4 ie 7 t, 50e 
Federal la labor * 12a, tax, aug, ' $1.05;'4 f, 





» m, 09... 
Federation of i 
m, a, m, j, J, ’09. 
= la 
j, f, m, 
United tebaes tee labor council, Paterson, 
J, tax, jan, to and incl dec 0d. 
Trades an = assem, Shawnee, Okla, 
IE Te Sail Tilia «+ scninnhnnanetsipersniniiiieiiashbiiantesheds 
Federal Taber 12 12222, tax, july, ’09. 





Federal labor 12750, tax, july, “Oo “hi‘ost ° .: 





Oeeeeecereseseeeeeenereseess sees seeseeeceeees seeseseesessoseees 








Moccia workers 12484, tax, july, ’08, $1.60; 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, aug, 100 
ederal labor 12817, tax, aug, °09, 5 af, 





$17 00 


26 89 
20 00 
17 88 
6 00 
15 50 


16 00 
11 50 


2 50 
5 00 
5 00 
2 00 
5 00 
8 20 
8 00 
4 60 
5 00 
5 00 
1 80 


8 20 
2 00 


4 00 
7 00 
142 48 
170 
280 
5 00 


2 30 


10 00 
210 
10 50 
2 20 
2 50 
2 00 


3 20 
400 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 


Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. - 














Stenographers, “typewriters, ‘book keepers, 
and 1 vmnasegs 11778, tax, m, j, j, U9, $9.76; 
a f, $9.7 

Hair a 12358, tax, aug, ’09, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, $5 

Federal labor 11045, tax, m, J, 4,70 09, » a ite 3 
sup, S0c.. > 

Suspender ‘makers 9560, “sup.. 

Tobacco strippers 12571, sup... 

. Trades council, Jeanneite Pa, tax, a, m,j, 

09 


Federation of trades, Atlanta, Ga, tax, f, m, 
Trades councli, New Haven, Conn, tax, m, 
on Saksomnaion Richmond, Ind, tax, 
Tieden council, Staunton, Ill, 


J, 

Central | —— council, Pittsburg, Pa, tax, 
f, m, 

Central eer union, ‘Tiffin, Ohio, tax, m, 
m, - 

Federation ‘of labor, Ft Wayne, ind, “tax, a, 


Trades and labor council, Pocatello, Idaho, 
tax, jan, to and incl june, 09... 

Guernsey Valley trades and labor. ‘assem, 
Saenteesen, Ohio, tax, jan, 78, to and incl 
june, ” eosse 

Trades and “labor “council, “Oneonta, N Y, 
tax, m, a, m, (9... 

Central trades and labor cou neil, “Rochester, 
N Y, tax, f, m,a, m, j, j,” 

Central labor = Concord, N H, tax, m, 
a,m,j,j,a 

Trades and 
tax, Jan, toand incl june, eee 

United — congress, Tk co, “Ohio, 
tax, f, m, a, ’09 

Central labor union, M emapecs baste Kans, 

tax, J, f,m,a, m, j, ’09... 
Central labor union, . Fy “and M. 
Sherrystown, Pa, tax, a, m, J, Jj, &, 8, °G9..... 
Federal labor 8217, tax, aug, ’09, $3.50; 


$3.50 

Federal labor 12648, tax, j, j, (9, $8: d f, # 

Federal labor 10128, tax, aug, ’09, $1. 50; d f, 
$1.5 

Lace menders 815], tax, m, Jj, J, a, 8, 0, 09, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50... 

—_ labor 8339, “tax, ‘j, a, 8, 69, ‘#2: 75: a L 


$12 

Federal labor 12789, tax, july, 09, $2.55; d f, 
2.65 . 

Federal | ‘Jabor. 12783, ‘tax, duly, 09, $i. ‘40; “a f, 


Horse nail makers ‘prot. 6170, ‘tax, ‘july, ? 
$5.60; d f, $5.60 
Mineral Mor workers 12674, tax, july, ’09, 
$3.10; d f, $3. us 
Gardeners —~ 4 “fiorists "1615, “tax, J 
$2.20; d f, $2.20 ea 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, aug, ’(9, $4. 


Bridge tenders 12333, tax, aug, ’09, $2; d f, $2.. 

~— dept laborers 12435, —_ vd» Bs 09, $3; 
d f, $3; 3-cassess for hatters, §1..... 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, june, 09, $2.75; 


7 

Ship a ed and derrickriggers 10315, 
tax, Jj, J, 

Hat sa cap leat her sweat band cutters 11307, 
tax, aug, ’09, 75c; Be .. 

Plotuze fi frame workers 12777, ‘tax, ‘july, 09, 

Horse nail makers 10550, tax, mar to yenisy 
incl July, ’09, $2; d f, 

Intl union of steam engineers, tax, < y3 ‘09... 


$7 00 


2 50 
5 00 
5 00 


7 00 
6 00 


8 00 
15 00 
25 50 
5 10 
2 80 
11 20 
6 20 
4 40 


8 50 
400 


7 00 
5 50 
400 
1 50 
2 50 


400 
160 00 


16. Intl union of jJourneymen horseshoers of 


U S and Can, tax, a, m, j, ” 

Intl bro of maintenance of way empioyes, 
tax,july, 

Music engravéis 11809, tax, july, ’09, $1.65; 

Federal labor 12808, sup 

Central labor union, Oey N Y, tax, 
feb to and ine! july, $5; sup, d0¢ 

Laborers prot 12713, iax, aug, 09, $4.50; d f, 
$4.50; sup, $10.40 

Central labor union, Galeton, Pa, tax, m, a, 
m, ’ug 

Botile caners 10535, tax, july, 09, $2.25; df, 
2.25... 

Federal ‘labor. 12791, tax, aug, 709, ‘$i, 75: “af, 
$1.75; sup, 75c.. 

Federal labor 9435, tax, “aug, 09, $1.10; ‘a - 
$1.10; sup, 50c 

United mine workers, local, 2538, literature 

J W Burke, st. Louis, "Mo, sup 

Central labor union, Ely, Nev, sup 

— and drainage pipe layers 12824, 


up 
Trades and labor council, Jackson, rine 
sup.. 
Dyeing’ andc “leaning employes ‘12823, ‘sup.. 


. Bricklayers 11739( Porto Ed =. nov, ’08, 


to and incl july, ’09, $4.05; d f, $4. 

Central lavor union, ‘Amsterdam, N Y, tax, 
jan to aid inel june, 09 

Central labor union, Cincinnati, Ohio, tax, 
aug, 09, toand Inel jan, "10. 

Forte's 12029, tax, july, ’09, $1.65; d f, $1.65.. 

Women laborers’ prot 11752, tax, june, 09, 


$3; d f, $3.. 
Machinis sts helpers” 12799, ‘tax, aug, “109, 70c; 
We. 
Federal labor T1787, | tax, ‘july. 09, 50c; ‘a f, Be 
Federal labor 8769, tax. july, ’(9, 85c; 5a f, 85c 
Agricultural workers 12826, sup.. 
Federal labor 12825, sup 
Federal labor 9625, sup 7 
Tobacco selectors 12814, su 
Intl stone pavers, etc, local 12, 3 sup .. 


$109 50 
27 92 
8 80 

25 
5 50 

19 40 

2 50 





Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 





For Rheumatism, 


Sprains, Bruises, Aches 


and Pains. 


It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 


magic. 


Sold by Druggists. 





S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 











. Manuel F Rajos, Arecibo, P R, sup... 
Central associated trades council Corning, 
N Y, tax, feb, to and incl July, % » $95 

su coesvenesecesesosse 

‘ united garment workers of “ae! ‘jax, m, qa 

Central trades council, Marion, Ind, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, ’09.. 

Trades and labor council, Olean, N 7, ‘tax, 


on iiber union, “Berwick, "Pa, tax, ‘a, 


poltoauon ¢ of trades, ‘Columbia, ‘s C, ‘tax, 
dec, ’08, to and incl m, 

Federal labor 8786, tax, july, "09, $1.75; d $i 75 

Federal labor 10824 tax, m,j, 09, $l: 4 

Federal labor 12714, Se assess for united 
hatters 

Federal labor 12644, tax, i. ork 709, 8; a t t3 

Federal labor 7231, tax, 7s J, a, °0¥, $8.75; 


7 
Button workers prot 12404, a, m, j, j, a, "09, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40... 
City firemens asso ‘1431, “tax, aug, 69, siz. .50; 
d f, $17.50... 
Baggea € messengers 10167, “tax, july, “9, a; 


, $l. . 
Horse nail “makers, 7180, “tax, “aug, 109, $4; 


Bottle sorters and handlers ‘11769, tax, “ang, 


09, $1 
Royemakers and ‘helpers ‘12819, ‘tax, july, 09, 


6c; d f, BSc. 
Sugar workers ‘10619, ‘tax, ‘aug, 09, "$7.50; a i, 


Betile caners "10535, ‘tax, “aug, 09, "$2. 25; “a t 
25.00 


Rock driliers and tool sharpeners 12366, tax, 
july, ’09, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
Lamp workers 12604, tax, jaly, 09, $1; a £, $i 
Carriage and wagon workers intl union, san, 
Machinists helpers 12764, tax, july, ’09, $2.7 
d f, $2.75; sup, 50c ; 
Federal labor 9066, sup 
Allied trades and labor as 


Trades council, ¥ 
incl june, ’09 

Federal trades council, Reading, Pa, tax, 
Bg Dig Wig WB ccccescnncvess- csonecencen we: sencncceeccacses: ose 

Central labor union, Derby, Conn, tax, jan, 
to and incl june, (9... ter 

Central labor union, Camden, N + ‘tax, f 
m, a,” 

Central trades “and ‘jabor “council, “Okia- 
homa City, Okla, tax, apr, to and incl 
sept, 09 

Trades council, Walla Walla, Wash, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, ’09... 

Federation of labor, Salt Lake ‘City, ‘Utah, 
tax, jan, toand incl dec, ’09.. 

Watch workers 6961, tax, j, J, $i. 50; “a tf ‘$1.60 

John B Lennon, treas, 9 of L, interest on 
deposit 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic = ay ers 
and helpers int! union, tax, . 

Federal labor 8227, tax, aug, ’(9, SL. 05; “a f 


$1.05.. : 
Machinists ‘helpers 12818, ‘tax, aug, ‘09, 3. 75; 
1.75. 
Newpaper solicitors 12766, tax, aug, ’09, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25... 
Oil cake e packers 12684, ‘tax, aug, 708, Toes < a f, 


selkete t prot 11911, tax, aug, ’09, vi sup, 
50c... 


Federal labor 12754, ‘tax, “july, ‘09, ‘eo: d af, ‘We 
Spring and pocket knife makers toi df tax, 


19. 
. Grays Harbor trades and labor ‘council, “Ab- 


july, 09, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 12827, sup... 


erdeen, Wash, tax, a, m, j, ’09... 

—— trades ‘and labor ALN “Belmont 
co, Ohio, tax, apr, to and incl sept, 09, 
Central labor union, Port Jervis, N Y, tax, 

jan, to and incl june ’09.. 

Central trades ana labor council; Will. co, iii, 
tax, apr, to and incl dec, ’09. 

Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, tax, 
feb, to and incl july, ” 

Trades council, — Lenwing Ill, tax, j, f, m, 


Trades. ‘and ‘labor ‘assera, “Jacksonville, ‘Til, 
tax, f, m, a, ” 

Trades’ and labor council, Niagara Falls, 

, tax, m, a, m, ’09.. 

Central labor union, Auburn, N Y, ‘tax, “feb, 
to and incl july, 09. bese 

Trades and labor assem, ‘Savannah, Ga, ‘tax, 
feb, ’U9, to ant ine! Jan, "10 


Amaigamiicd ‘Jace curtain operatives of A, 

tax,j ‘ 

Intl ee union “of A, ‘jax, € “4 = in, 09, 
=. 43; acct 3c assess for united hatiers, 

Intl asso of ‘steam a and hot water fitters. and 
helpers, tax, j, a, ’U9.. . 

Federal labor £h76, tax, ‘aug 

“ene labor 12686, tax, j, 


Machin helpers 12846, tax, “au 


RR helpers ‘and laborers "72806, ax, 
"09, $2.50; d 50 

a? workers Sand, tax, aug, 109, $1.55; a t 
1 


56.. sensi 

Theatrical ‘tailors ‘and ‘dressers ‘2719, ‘tax, 
a, 8, 09, $3; d 3. 

— tax, ‘aug, “09, “$6. 25; ‘a ft. 


35 
Federal labor 8152, tax, july, 09, $3.30; d f, 
$3.30; sup, 50c, anes 
Telephone operators "j2402," ‘tax, Juiy, 709, 
95c; d f, 95c; sup, 5c .. eoccees: nee 
Suspender workers 11294, ‘sup. 
Suspender workers 8144, sup 


- Rubber workers 12420, tax, aug, to and 


inci june, ’09 
Rubber workers 12420, tax, july, hans $1.30; 


Trades council, “Herrin, Til. ‘tax, a, m, “7 09... 

Trades and labor council, V allejo, Cal, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, "9. 

Trades and labor assem, “Mascoutah, Il, 
tax, Jan, to and incl june, ” 

Central labor union, Marquette, ‘Mich, ‘tax, 
feb, toand incl july, ’09... 

Central labor union, Elkhart, ‘Ind, ‘taxa, ‘m, 

“9 

Watch cape makers 12786, tax, m, j, Jj, a, 69, 
$2.80; d 80 

Federal haber tai60, tax, july,’09, $2.30; d f,$2.80 

Central labor union, Rockford, Ill, tax, nov, 
08, toand incl apr, 09 

Laborers, a, ne rockmens 11679, 
tax, a, m, '09, $1.55; d f. $1.56 

Gas workers 12369, tax, a, 8, “09, $4; d f, $4 

Pole raisers and electrical assistants — 
tax, aug, ’09, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Small ware enamelers 12659, tax, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 
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R.SsS. & A. B. LACEY, ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


PATENT PRACTICE EXCLUSIVELY 
SOLICITORS OF U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


Established 1869 
Washington, D. C. 


Mention The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 












“PATENTS THAT PROTECT” 


Book of Vital Facts for Inventors and Manufacturers—PATENT SENSE—Mailed on Request Without Charge. 





















































. Intl union of pave! 


21. Federal labor 12803, tax, aug, 09, 75c; d f, 7ic 


Bro of painters, decorators and paperhang- 
ers ofA , donation to legal defense fund..... 
exw labor union, Wausau, Wis, tax, 
GR Whe I nncsncoccagenttunscnectonciacesepssissasinsconsunsesee 
Federal pies do 12706, tax, j, a, ", & $2; df,  & 
sup, $1.. 
RR helpers ‘and laborers 12524, "su 
Federal labor 12522, tax, j, a, ’09, 33.50; df, 
$3.50; sup, 50c 
Mineral water workers 12674, su 
Intl asso of bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, su 








, raramermen, flag lay- 
ers, etc, tax, j, j,’09.. 

Shirt, waistand laundry workers intl union, 
tax, a, m, ’09 

Intl asso ag and structural iron work- 
ers, tax, j, j 

Intl beeerititesens ‘asso bal 8-c assess for 
EE resins cecesesecccsincccncnneccenssnonceancnceves 





iene federation of musicians, tax, 
SINNER, TO ssniciimannhshenneenavsuvaintpemnemamiavnnsaintns: tune 
Hat bionk makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
BOVE, WD, Ghose G F, CEC. .veccrsccces soocvacceceesvecceccvees 


Spring and pocket knife makers 12308, tax, 
Jj, a, 09, 70c; a f, 70c .... _ 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, ‘aug, 09, ‘$2. 30; d £ 
30 
and tentmakers 12757, tax, aug, 
Be GE Ge cceccecwecsesecsesn se scnccececccccssesscensneze 
R R helpers and laborers 12598, tax, aug, 
9S; d tf, 95¢e .. 
Central labor union. “Paducah, 
jan, to and incl dec, ’ 
Central labor union, Cairo, Ill, tax, nov, ’08, 
to and incl oct, ’09 
Central labor union, Berlin, N I 





Ry tax! 


H, tax, a, m, 


contest” federated ‘union, ‘New York, N Y, 
tax, jan,to and incl dec, ’09. 
Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, ‘tax, 
feb to and incl july; 09 
Royersford and Spring City trades council 
Spring City, Pa, tax, feb, toand incl july,’ 
Central trades and labor assem, Elmira, 
N Y, tax, feb to and incl july, i 
Pipe calkers and utenenens prot 11465, tax, 
aug, ’09, $5; d f, $5..... 
= labor 8170 tax, ‘hn, i j, ’09, $3.75; d f, 
$3. ; 





Book kes pe rs, ; g t- 
ants 12646, tax, aug, "0d, rt 25; “a. f, $2.25........ 
a labor 11478, lax, aug, '09, $2.50; d f, 


Trades council, Eldorado, Ill, tax, m, j, j,’09 
Trades and labor assem, Pueblo, Colo, tax, 
jan to and incl dee, ’09... 
Trades and labor assem, “Fort “Madison, 
lowa, tax, bal a, m,j, and acct J,’ 
Federal labor 10977, tax, j,j, a, ’v9, $2.25; a < 
SUITED -sishate iicoriedtiied Athieipitinamunncebbns iexigidesditan Chadenken 
Federal labor 12367, tax, m, Jj, 09, 70c; d f, 70c 
Locomotive hostlers and helpers 1 11894, tax, 
July, ’09, $2; d f, $2........... ; 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, m, j, $5; d f, $3. 
Glass house packers 12588, tax, aug, 09, ‘gi. 60; 


d f, $1.50. 
Machinists sages 12785, tax, july, 09, $I; df, 
1 





$1 50 
1,000 00 
2 50 
5 00 
6 00 
16 00 
23 40 
15 00 
28 50 
100 00 
105 00 
200 00 
1 30 
1 40 
4 60 
3 20 
1 90 
10 00 
10 00 
2 50 
10 00 


10 00 
2 50 


4 50 
1 40 


4 00 
10 00 


3 00 
2 00 
3 80 


23. Tee t 11775, 


24. 


tax, j,Jj, * 09, $6.75; d f, 
Buttonmakers prot 7181, tax, j, en 09, ‘$i. 50; a f, 
1.50 


Paving cutters union of US and Can, tax, 
Jj, j, a, ’08 
Inti bro of woodsmen and saw mill workers, 
iia UNNM Tibwevsecesencibnemmsiviavectreseuiadtinsavecnnineuns 
Machinists helpers 12795, tax, j, j, 09, $2.80; 
0 ee i Be etinnsctcaniatndonimentrnctetiesensnitninns 
Excavators prot 12711, tax, acct aug, ’09, $9; 
8 8 Ee 
Central labor union, ype ~~ pines 
mar, to and incl aug, 09, $5; sup, 5Uc.. 
Rubber workers prot 13829, 
Laborers prot 12828, SUp...............cccccscecsesssssones 
American brotherhood of cement workers, 
tax, j, a, s, 09 
Intl bro of book binders, tax, a, m, j, ’09........ 
ag Sowy w union, Mt V ernon, N Y, 





tax, m, j, j, ’09... fie 
central labor union, ‘Bangor, Pa, ‘tax, ‘m, rd, 
Central labor union, Brooklyn, N Y, tax, 
apr, to and incl sept, ’09 
Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, july, 
d f, $1.55 





09, $2; 


Stoneware potters §302, tax, June, 
Federal labor 12362, tax, aug, 09, $2; d f, $2... 
Federal labor 12758, tax, aug, 09, $2: d f, $2... 
Agricultural workers 11697, tax, i, j, °09, 90c; 
Fe itcciedaccnencontarintinicnenigtbanwctnthiinvetecaaunnes 
Bricklnyers 11659 (Porto Rico), tax, july, 09, 
OR | 8 See Bai shape 
— prot 12702, tax, m, j, 09, $3.55; d f, 
Horse nail makers 6170, tax, aug, ’09, $5; d f, 
RSE ia 
Womens domestics 12767, tax, j, a, 09, $3; 


b Awningmakers 12238, tax, jan, to and incl 


8 ES REE 

Trades accom, Fort Edward, N Y, tax, s, 0, 

i _ R  e  aeh ihe 
labor council, 


engages, 
Y, tax, jan, to and incl june, 09... 
Central labor union, Portsmouth, Va, Tax, 
jan, to and incl june, _ Sele osm 
Trades and labor council, Middletown, 
Ohio, tax, jan, to and incl june, ’09 
Trades and labor council, Winona, Minn, 
tax, mar, to and incl aug, ’09.. 
Stenographers one typists asso "12755, ‘tax, 
july, ’09, $1.40; Si ncdstenttiieninbvighigunnssiens 
Gas workers 10878, iax, aug, ’09, $7; d f, $7... 
Federal — 9079, tax, a, m, j, J," 09, hy 80; 


L 
Soft beer bottlers and “peddiers 8934, tax, 
Bs et PRED Oe Mi vacecesacenchuens dienentanelecennsenmes 
Central labor univn, Say, Mass, tax, 
may, to and incl, oct, ,, ___ ero 
— and labor ont Ay Lansing, Mich, 
tax, jan, to and incl june, 09. 
Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, ‘tax, j, J, a, 


uxitea States Express co, araaiimai 5 DC, 
refund on express Charges...............cc0000es0000 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, july, ’09 

Sewer eof tax, aug, 0d, $3; 

Federal labor 7426 tax, j, J, & x09, 

Nk danas cistiniainsinnsetisetattbianstigtenecbecedncten 








6 00 
6 00 
2 60 
5 06 
5 00 
5 00 
5 0 


2 & 
14 


8 6 
14 & 
1 5 
5 0 
5 01 
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A Delicious Drink 


Baker's Cocoa 


made by a 





scientific 
blending of 
the best 
tropical fruit 








Registered 
, U.S. Pau of 


} 52 HIGHEST AWARDS 
| WALTER BAKER & Go. Lid. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 














26. Trades and labor assem, Denver, Colo, tax, 









j, J, &, '09... $2 50 
) ee g.agenis a ‘and solicitors 8643, tax, 
m, j, "U9. 6 00 
) Trades bed labor assem, Toronto, Ohio, tax, a 
’ 2 50 
’ 2 50 
9 Ill, tax, June toand incl nov, . 5 00 
r Federal labor 12475, tax, uy 2 00 
Federal labor 12552, tax, july, “9, 
! GRIEF snccienacniihiniannennsccvemnmngsibatindidiienigibennitemunmese 450 
Trades and labor council, Muskegon, Mich, 
) tax, mar, to and incl aug, ’0¥ 5 00 
United re workers 12497, tax, ‘july, 09, 
” $2.25; d f, $2.25 . 4 50 
euablenens prot. 10018, $e assess for united 
EE NN 8 60 
United hatters of N A, tax, mar, to and incl 
GE, ND ninisnsticnibccncsininnnitg cestverdtiighiiaanmenninns 255 00 
Badge, banner, and regalia makers 12249, _ 
27. Trades council, Cumberland, Md, tax, may, 
, to and incl oct, 09 5 00 
‘ Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, aug, ’09 se 
Laborers pons 9528, tax, m, J, j, 09, $1.25; d f, 
Ae II, DD itirny secnincktecingoatadesenns Sibedeietiptnss 3 25 
' Trades ag Schenectady, N Y, tax, jan, 
BO OE BSE FOG, TD uccvieccserscsesteresecessnsene-cseeee 5 00 
Moccasin and Cy my" = per workers 
on tax, aug, 00, 85c; @ f, 86C........... 2.0.00. 70 
gar ‘factory tobacco "strippers 11989, tax, 
| pune 19, $17 75; d f, $1.75 8 50 
py) girivers rises, tax, july, 09, $l. 10; “a ra om 
Ocnteai ‘jabor ‘union, ‘Cambridge, Mass, tax, 
Mar, to and incl Ag, "UD.............ccccccceseeceeees 5 00 


Central trades and, labor union, St Augus- 


Trades oS) labor assem, Havre, Mont, tax, 
ig Ss Ek UD ccc cahncnticnatiapateestecatinncadnndiibiiptles 








tine, Fla, tax, July, (8, to and incl june,’0 10 00 


31 


27. Plumbers laborers and sewer pipe, 


. Egg inspectors 8705, tax 





layers 
9926, tax, j, J, 09, $2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, $2.25. 
Intl union of cutting, die and cutter ——" 
ers union Of A, tax, J, J, &, "UD............000-00++- 
United ponte and high explosive workers 
OE Big TR Ti i icencccocecsesscinnspresnastuantanatinns 
Hotel and restaurant employesintl ailiance, 
etc, tax, July, $179.42; sup, $5.35.................... 
Federal labor 12714 4, tax, may, ’09, 
$1.50; su 50e pusabons 
Sugar bo lers prot 










United trades and lab council, Buffalo, 
N Y, tax, feb, ’09, to and incl jan, ’}0.......... 
Trades assem, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, Jan, to 
and incl june, ,_ hs CE 
Central labor union, Pittston, sina tax, may, 
to NS Oy Se 





J.J, 
Federation of labor, uengees, Ill, tax, 
may, to and incl oct, 
Federal labor 6854, tax, an 19, $i. 50; a t $i. 50 
Federated trades council, Waukesha, Wis, 
tax, jan, to and inel june, 09... 
Intl Biereoty rs and elecirotypers. ‘union, 
_ R LE 
Central labor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, 


0 
Dock builders 12429, a) “+ 08, to and incl 
may, ’09, $113.85; at,$ 
Suspendermakers een, ca . 
Stone derrickmens 6721, tax, j,Jj, 709, $5; a t 





. Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, j, 
d f, $40. 





Pref EL y eee eae 
Central labor union, Asheville, N 
Mar, tO aNd Incl AU, UD..........c0c-cecee. eoeneeees 
Central trades and labor council, Kutiand, 
Vt, tax, a, m, j, ’U9.. 
Central labor union, Jamestown, N 2 ‘tax, 
may, to and inci oct, 
Central federated union, New Rochelle, WN z. 
tax, may, to and incl oct, , RC 
Cental 7 union, Watertown, Wis, tax, 
TR. Jo Je tWecsres.ccccccccccncss soscnscccccceocccs cscs: encnences 
Central labor union, 8 Framingham, Mass, 
OR SO, MRR, eR 
Tradés and labor —— La Salle, Ill, tax, 





jan, to and inci june, ov. 
Gas workers 11633, tax, july, 
Cut nail workers 7029, tax, Py a, 8, ie a $3; d f, 





= sncniiehiasihtanetaaapcindiandinie bdnttiedhiiatannibresicibabagemnntenition 
Dyes ware bh 
FOL S Series 
mA RG. 10667. tax, j. a, 8, 19, $3; da i, $ 
Senator ee D Sullivan, Albany NY, 
donation oa al defense fund...... 
Federal labor 8002. tax, Jj, a, ’L9, $6; d 
a labor 10829, tax, aug, ’09, $8.70; df, 











Newspaper carriers. prot. 12831, ‘sup. 
Newspaper carriers prot 12831, 7. oo 
Inti spinners union, tax, j, a, s 
— waist, and laundry TLL union, 





x,j,j,%"9 
Intl brick, tile, ont terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, tax, aug, 0! _ ROE EEE ELIE EOL 
Chainmakers national union, tax, j, j, a, 09 
aK State federation of labor, tax, a, m,j, 


Central tradesand labor council, McComb, 
Miss, tax, may, to and incl oct, ‘09............. 

United neckwear cutters 6039, tax, july, ’09, 
$8.75; di f, $8.76; SUP, GIG......0000. cee, ccveeveceeee 

Laborers prot 12098, tax, aug, 'v9, $1.25; df, 
$1.25; sup, 25c. 

Central | labor union, ‘Wabash, ind, ‘fax, bal 
f, M, @ M, $3.34; SUP, HOC .......---ecececccserseeeees 

Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
atte vcnttesices seshtiniubed sovenmmsesctengntene 

A +e rx th workers 127 , tax, July, 09, 


Central | co-operative ‘union, ‘Elreno, ‘Okia, 


09 
Central labor union, Middletown, N Y, tax, 






$6 45 
450 


6 00 
184 77 


8 50 
11 50 


49 50 
10 00 


5 00 


. we 
S$ 8% 8888 s8 $8 8 & 


G 8S5~ 


~ 
1) 


Baw wo w 
S$sskt8 


275 
8 Bi 
2 25 
1 0 
2 50 
2 50 
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THE INGENUITY OF MAN 
CAN NOT MAKE BET- 
TER WHISKEY THAN 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FROM SELECTED GRAIN, 
SCIENTIFIC DISTILLATION 
AND THOROUGH AGING 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 









































$1. 













May, to and Incl OCt, "OD................00. secre seers $5 00 
Trades and labor assem, Ogden, Utah, tax, 
june, to and incl nov,.’09................c000+ 5 00 
Central trades council, Cc mapeamnnatives W Va 
tax, m,j,Jj,” 250 
Trades assem, Dallas, Tex, “tax, “dec, 08, to 
and incl may, ’ 5 00 
Elevator conductors ‘and starters 11959, tax, 
PA TOE | 8 Se. 10 00 
Agricultural Lt prot 12008, tax, j, a, 
09, , $7; sup, $5.... 19 00 
Grain workers 11407, tax, aug, 09, gl 60; a f, 
iiss Tceanibialinniteriniehaitadiiideaatatien, taliadimnendndineiannenn om 3300 
a laborers 11668, tax, july, ’09, 35c; 
‘ 
0 
Womens prot. "]2721, ‘jax, ‘june, *09, #1. 75; a f, 
Sidi ahemnanbenbriapeesatamniiididiatagtineniactenessiqutepunterees 3 50 
Emmet asso of rock gy ane tool sharp- 
eners 11808, tax, july, $21: d f, $21......... ...... 42 00 
Amalgamated wood A. Sd int! union of 
A, tax, m,j,j,” 62 25 
Inti broom’ and wanes” makers union, ‘tax, 
SiMAtEnL, i atanienniniheiiendtils tans apihinaaminen anbrntdninences 12 00 
Inti asso of machinists, tax, july, 09... ...... 238 11 
Central trades and ed counell, Gulfport, 
Miss, tax, a, m,j, and acct j, ” 2 75 
Central labor union, So Guntha. 
ah TTD .cedbantnsecineacnbiaaen einen. ddanenheieannesessen 2 50 
Smoking pipe makers 11402, sup................ 15 00 
Federation of labor, Perth Amboy, N J, su 10 00 
Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, June, ’09, $1.40; 
EA eee 8 95 
sus nder workers 9480, tax, J, j, a, 09, $1.05; 
ee Ee el innccessenns-20+5- ankennspeeseee-seneee 9 60 
Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, tax, 
sept, 08, $2; d f, $2; naples ieledndaitthiaveiinte 6 75 
Small supplies... - eenecccontogsense 3 48 
Advertisements, | data weN 1,908 99 
Subscriptions, AM FED 120 75 
Premiums on bonds.. .. 222 
ET Ot 
EXPENSES. 
One months rent, T A Wickersham................ 50 


Organizing expenses, John J Fitzpatrick, 
$108; Herman Robinson, $53.71; Stuart 


x 


18. 


19. 


21. 





. Organizing expenses, J D 
. Organizing expenses, Frank H McCarthy... 
. peas expenses, O F Fredrickson, Los 


. Organizing expenses, 0 W_ 


. Organizing expenses, Mrs T H Flynn 


Reid, wor Arthur E Holder, $52.34; K T 
Flood, ; M Grant Hamilton, $34. 45; 
Jacob’ Seaunae, $71.39; T H Flynn, $48. 95; 
on L Bichelberger, $30.00 Mckesalais Spcstacomoene 
rganizing expenses, ntiago, sias...... 
1,000 sheets paraffin paper, Ss: 1fottte ink 
eradicator, 25c; 1 gross Oi giliots pins, 85c; 
1 200-page journal, $1.25; 1 doz 048 pens, 10c: 
1 gross pen points, 75c; 1 gross pen points, 
75c; 2,010 sheets tel manila paper; $1.50; J 
Frank SN iisksisaeegrenttieahvencennentinidhinhilintieesses 
Seals and stamps, J Baum hasan co.. 
erce 


eles, $50; A A Hay, Los An eles, 
gee fi: Henry M Walker, 3.25: Cal Wyatt, 
$0.85 James E Roach, $48.65; C O Young, 


q ongatzing expenses, AE ‘Holder, $57.88; T 


nn ; Jacob Tazelaar, . 
HL ichelberger $18.75; Emmet T Flood, 
$60.60; M Grant Hamilton, $ 


. qensiating W von Ezdrof.. 


Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid, "$47.50 
al Wyatt, $50.50; Herman Rebineom: 
ed Santiago Iglesias, $34; Jobn A Fiett, 
1.1 


° Organizing “expenses, ID Pierce, $49.35; A 


Hay, Los Angeles, $138 


. Organizing <a C O Young, $55.50; 


ames E ach, SELES, ris 
Fredrickson, 
SITIES nabiinceeniinrntnsinguescensinnceipeinaiidenianions 


. 1,150 l-c stamps, 1,150 2-c stamps, P O Dept... 


Or, anizing expenses, Cornelius Ford, $22. 85; 
ames A Cable, $21.75; Thomas H Fl lynn, 
$51.95; Stuart Reid, $47.50; H L Eichel- 
berger, $54.50; Jacob Tazelaar, $54.45; Hugh 
Frayne, 


° ss expenses, § Santiago Iglesias, $37; 


erman Robinson, $48.28; Cal Wyatt, 
$48.25: Arthur E Holder, $59.88 
Refund on 10,000 labels returned from button 
workers 12104, William Rohimann............ 
Stenographic work, Katberine R Willson.. 
Organizing expenses, John A Filett, $48.50; 
4). 3 OC eee 
Organizing expenses, E T Flood, $64. 70; M 
Grant Hamilton, $58.50; Henry M Walker, 


$30.50 
1 frame, Fred CU Schaefer.. 
l ribbon, L C Smith «& Bros. Typ ewriter co... 
loak case, $7; 2 sets onan, “$1.10; any 








Ice, E © Kernan a 
Repairing two trunks, James 8S Topham ppesee 
Phone service, the U & P Telephone co......... 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co............ 
Clippings, National Press Inti co.. 
& phor ntering work, Geo W Flather.. 
otos, G Buck 

Oreaniotion expenses, A A Hay, Los Angeles 
1 lb pins, 70c; printing 200 leiter-heads and 

furnishing’ 1.0 second sheets, $2.60; Law 


= nccctsniesatsistbabsscusbescceentvenuasendines 

r jar, Dulin & Martin co.. 

hehehe fans, John H Tasker... 

Costumer, P J NE CO......ccesscse0es 

Telegrams, Posta! Telegraph- 

Expressage, U 8 Express Co........ ......... 

Appropriation for per capita tax, au 120, 

and incl june, ’09, rubber workers 12420 

Watson F Dudbridge, secy.....................0004 

1,000 2-c stamps, P O dept. 

Organizing ex penses, WmE Terry, ‘Los An- 





7 = attending committee on indus- 
trial education, James Wilson, $57.30; 
Chas H Winslow, $26.25: Edward Hirsch, 
$24; John Golden, $20; Agnes Nestor, $43. 20: 
Margaret Drirer Robins, $43.20; James 
Duncan, $25; Frank Morrison, $23.25 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Keid..... 





Freight and drayage, Blue Line Transfer co 
Organizing expenses, C O Young, $56.35; 
ames E Roach, $18.20; O W Fredrickson, 
Los Angeles, $50; Hugh Frayne, $78.63: 
Herman Robinson, $52.39; M Grant Hamil- 
ton, $53.50; Jacob Tazelaar, $63.85; Arthur 
E Holder, $50.07; Flood, $42; John A 
Flett, $53; Santi a I lesias, $36; ba E 
Terry, $30; H L Eiche rger, ama D 
Pierce, $47.90; H M Walker, $30.50. 





$562 38 
37 00 


333 48 
1 10 


274 OF 
187 35 
108 50 


54 00 
34 50 





SSassasses 


BRH 2009 
B2ESSSE 


759 40 














FINANCIAL STATEMENT 














H. P. SICKELS CO. 


Successors to 
THOS. W. FINUCANE CO. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


Interior Finishing a Specialty 


Telephone 433 


3 Elton Street. 


Rochester, N. Y. 














q Organising exponen, | C O Young, 


‘ 50 000 cprveiepes. ™ 


24. Refund on books returned, Ed F Weber...... 


Organizing expenses, A A Hay , Los Angeles 

Making 3 special blank books, A Zichtl & 
Eis chesenncesssensessitentianbonosbebeiuanatnesn sehiemmonbeundbooete 

Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt................... 

Expenses attending committee on indus- 
trial education, Frank Duffy, $71.50; Chas 
P Neill, $20.60 .. 


b Expenses attending committee ‘on ‘team- 


sters controversy, Henry F Hilfers..... ...... 

expenses, Henry M Walker, 
we. st 8 Sf Ree 
Daily papers, The Washington Herald.......... 
160 6c stamps, $9; 100 3-c stamps, $3; 250 2-c 

stamps, $5; 500 1-c stamps, $55 PO dept. soni 
Organizing expenses, John P Recktenwald 
i ty + tame i. C Smith & Bros Typewriter 


ae ya 


$51.25; 
James E Roach, $47.50; O W Fre rickson, 
Los Angeles, $48, 40; Manuel F — 82; 
Sim A Bramlette, $20... ae 
Organizing expenses, J c Shanessy.. batdiaiianneds 
One trame, Fred C Schaefer..... ..... ............... 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 





june 
Premium on bonds for july, Nat! Surety co 
Organizin “ enses, Charles Eaton, $20; 
SER Bi: TRB, Fi incpee tocces cececqreesensercossssosesinesets 
1,800 4-c stampe, tty 
Organizing expenses, ugh ‘Frayne, $53.53; 
Jobn A Fiett, $52.80; T H “ E $53.05; 
Herman | Robinson, $49.65; AE Holder, 


a 


weeks’ salary, oftice employes, 'E Valesh, 
$120; J Kelly, $120; R Lee Guard, $120; D F 
Manning (344 weeks), $6650; J W Bern- 
hard, $84; L A Gaver. $76; L A Sterne, $89; 
J E Giles (2 weeks), $26; A L. McCoy, $72; D 
L Bradley $72; James Gallaher (3 5-6 
weeks), $09; F L Faber (2 weeks), $34; I M 
ier, ; MC Farmer, $72; I V Kane, 
#64; M M Connell, $36; I M Lauber, eet; y 
H Howlin, $60; A E Hawkins, $48; 
Boswell (1 week), $18; DJ Say $56; ons 
Thomas, $52; M Webster. $68; §_Lank kford, 
$48; F K Carr, $48; B Kane (1% weeks), 
$12; CR eaete (8 weeks), $27; F 
Waggaman (3 weeks), $36; B L Gainoun 
(4% week), $3; K Ward ( 
1 month’s salary, Samue nee pres..... 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, sec 
va Grant expenses, Jacob Ce 10; 
Grant Hamilton, $56.25; E Terry, 


x 10% manila, Union 
Envelo 
300 specia made —— —— Box co...., 


Glasses, 5c; phone, agro due, 30c; 
matches, 40c; eee 4 rams, 55c; 
newspapers and magaz'nes, $1.62; ex press- 


age and drayage, $3.95; car tickets, $7;J W 
Bernhard... 
Hauling AM FED, J W Bernhard... : 
Translating, Wilfred Rouleau... .. 
75 Sweet-Orr advertising proofs, ‘Law Re- 











Se, _ RE ESE TEE 
bulletins for aug, Law Re anor ae 
Printing aug AM FED, lew} oer ~~ 


Organizing expenses, ichelberger, 





$31 75 
147 39 


67 50 
49 55 


1,712 75 
416 67 
38 


160 85 


105 44 
46 69 


Noe conom 
Ssh Ss 


— 
—_ 


831. $49.25; J D Pierce, $50.95; E T Flood, $48; 
Santiago Iglesias, $34... 

On account assess for “united ‘hatters, 
Martin W Lawler, SeCY..........cccccssssssseesseess 

Postage on AM FED, P O de 

Stamps received and used, 


$182 20 


995 43 
29 97 


3 38 





—_ Morrison, 
DUET wncnstnnp stnits<onges, eenenscatahcanpintbemaambeieuens 
Printing, 1,500 intormetions list, $18; 8,000 
organizers list, $15; 2. letter-heads, $3 
correcting list of organizations, $12; 405 
song circulars, 2 pp, $7; 500 letter cireu- 
lars, 1 P: $6; 500 letter circulars, 2 P, $10; 
corrections list. of organizations, $12; cor- 
_ rections list of organizers, $6.40; 300 slips 
Nagel letter, $5; The Trades Unionist......... 94 40 


DOOR .occsccsnencnsosacnstoreeissovstecconsisas, vensnesvoese eoseeeee $11,822 45 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand, August 1, 1909 
Receipts for month of August, 1909 


ORS » 
_13,18 92 4 





ee eT on 166.86 356 26 
Expenses for month of August, | acelin 11,822 45 


Balance on hand September 1, 1909...............cs000 $155,083 81 81 


Bem GRTROTAD BENE ...000000 corecccccsoeseessozninecevsapecteceseqnenens 
In defense fund Lend waced wae and wpneane 


labor unions.. wi ecqnaqunesvbien . 115,080 69 


$155,033 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. ofL 


H were made to Civil Service places 
45,837 Appointments during the past year. Excellent 
opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
information about all government i an i recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















Can You Use a Little 
Extra Money? 


Well, we want a man in every 
United States to introduce an 


Machine Shop in the 
sell to the shopmen 





It is made especially for the use of mechanics. It 
has peculiar cleansing and healing properties and 
leaves the skin soft and pliable. Lathers freely in 
hard or soft water; sells for 5 cents a cake, retail. 
You will find it a red hot seller. 

We wiil send you a full size cake free if you in- 
close 6 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


DAVID BURR«&é&AcCcOo. 
214-216 W. Indiana St., Chicago, Hil. Established 1891 
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HAVE YOU AN IDEA? 


If so write for our Books: “‘Why Patents Pay,’’ 
“What to Invent,’’ “100 Mechanical Meve- 
ments,’’ and a Treatise on Perpetual Metione— 
50 Ilustratiens. All mailedfree :: :: :: :: :: 


F. G. DIETERICH @ CO., Patent Lawyers and Experts 
50 OURAY BLOCK - - «= WASHINGTON, D.C. 





The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


386-398 East 152d Street 
NEW YORK 


Corner Melrose Avenue 








GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 








MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


























TWIST DRILLS sew Drill SOCKETS 
CUTTERS 
BITS, &c. 


REAMERS 
TAPS 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLEVELAND 





NEW YORE 





HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Roy al Boilers 


Ne ew York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 











COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - - 
MINNEAPOLIS 


659 Elm Street 
742 Lumber Exchange 














GLOBE TOBACCO co. 


DETROIT, MICH. ip, 
a NN 
2 — 





mors 2O — z= C 





SnCHAI > <m MOPS +40OZ 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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“PENINSULAR” 
MOLDERS TOOLS 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Catalogs mailed to any address 








“O) 30M? Ig 


Peninsular Tool &- specialty Co. 
LIMIT. 


166 Fourth St., Seerete Mich. 


BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 








4J0x MN 





—_— 
Trace maa ee 








. 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N. 














Do Not Reblace Your Worn Carpet 


‘With a New One The Beer 
The new one will harbor dust and germs and will e . 
“out just ‘on OL that is Right 


wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, 
clean, Sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct 








, : ; Edelweiss beer is aged perfect- 
from the flooring. These are printed in the natural ly;is mellow, lively aulltasten 
wood colors. Send for one. et good as it looks. Rt 


ern brewery. O.-Jjeracasesent 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. ee co, hee i nae 
Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 






when you have triedit andlike Sian 

it—send what's left —— if it fa 

doesn’t please. Nocharge. & 
Tel. Canal 9 NOW 


Schoenhofen Brewing Company 
Chicago 




















C. A. WILLEY COMPANY 


Color Grinders 
ARD = 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
Hunter’s Point, - NEW YORK CITY. 



































ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 





New York Philadelphia Chicago St, Louis Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


262 PEARL ST 26-26 NO. 4TH ST. 48-60 LAKE ST. 118 60. 47TH GT. 620 ATLANTIC AVE £9 6. HANOVER ST 420 MAIN GT. 068 HOWARD 6T. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 








Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


- AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Soranton, Pa., on December 14, I90l, 


In reference to 


DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
& more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
dook claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
« souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 

n which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to Ps any person or persons in thy 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the Ame. ‘an Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi: — That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ts the official monthly maga- 
sine ofthe wmerican Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L,. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
— victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
a of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kind. , 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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DAVIES & THOMAS CO. 
Foundry and Machine Works 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon 
strikes, accidents,delays of carriers and 
other delays unavoidable or beyond 
our control. Quotations erg to 
change without notice. $3 


Rowland D. Thomas - - - - - Pres’t, 
Hopkin Thomas - - - - -  Vice-Pres’t, 
D. H. Thomas Sec’y Ag 3 


C.R.Horn - Gen’l. Agent. - 50 Church St., 

















“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


THE 
ADELI 


‘LINE 


Of Paint Specialties and Wood Finishing Ma- 
terials are standard for 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

Try our Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish 
Remover; works like magic, taking off old, 
hard coats of finish almost instantly and leaving 
the surface in perfect condition for refinishing. 

Ad-el-ite One-Coat Mission Finishes 4 
stain and finish complete in one coat producing 
the velvety old Spanish Mission effect. Goes 
twice as far as other similar goods. 

Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains recognized 
everywhere by practical men as the most trans- 
parent, permanent and uniform on the market. 

Samples for testing or finished wood panels 
gladly furnished free upon request. 


The Ad-el-ite People 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















Y 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 

















SAMUEL 7. Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest, 
AS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wee the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
sively our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid ali such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
res —and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 
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No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By SamueL GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. McNeiLL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “‘ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wm. SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor. 
By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Bair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van ETTEN. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions, 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WALTER MacCArTuHuR, P. H. SHEVLIN, and 
Cuas. D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3.00, 


History of Trade Unions. 
By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. 


LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 








Philosophy of Trade Unions. 


By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo.'E.MCNBILL 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamueL Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 





The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. GunTON. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
By Lemuet Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 


Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
WaLTer MacARTHUR,. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McNeILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


St. Louis Sapetiten—Seuatne of A. F. of L. 
Exhibit, History of Movement to May I, 1904. 


By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


They will help the good work along. 
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Compliments of 


SEN-SEN 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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HEADACHES: 
“210 cents 








Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















ROBERT J. MACFARLAND @ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE AND MEDIUM GRADE 


SALESROOMS: Stiff and Soft Hats FACTORY: 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 62-76 RUTLEDGE STREET 
200 Fifth Avenue FOR SALE EVERYWHERE Phone 4583 Williamsburg 
New York City Brooklyn, New York 








J.M. YORK & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF a 
Band Instruments and Music A UJ E R 
Publishers fee 
Send for Catalogues. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. VIM NTU AGA 





Silks Direct from Mill FXTRACTS 


We save you the middlemen’s Profit. - EVERY TEST 
We guarantee every yard to give sat- BE ee . i 2 ire 
isfaction. Samples Free. Agents Wanted. 10 «x9 25 Cent BOTTLES 


AUBURN SILK MILL :: Auburn, N. Y. 

















